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NEW SUL. OF METHODS 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


1905 


Boston, July 11 to 27 
Chicago, August 7 to 19 


That the instruction given at the sessions of this 
school will be most practical in character will appear 
from the fact that among the numerous and distin- 
guished members of the faculty are the following 
Supervisors of Music in the Public Schools: 


Walter Aiken, Cincinnati Joseph Mischka, Buffalo 

Mrs. Frances ElliottClarke, Emory P. Russell, 
Milwaukee Providence 

CharlesI, Rice,Worcester Hollis E. Dann, Ithaca, N.Y. 


The high grade of the teaching force is also shown 
by the fact that a large proportion has been chosen 
to address the coming convention of the N. E. A. on 
Music Education. 


For circulars and full information, write to the 
Company. 


A New Help for Teacher and Pupil 


LATIN EXERCISE BOOKS 
On Caesar’s Gallic War 


By A. I. DOTEY, Latin Teacher in the 
De Witt Clinton High School, New York. 


The aim of these books is two-fold: to guide and help 
the pupil in the preparation of his lessons, and to assist the 
teacher in securing definite recitations and systematic re- 
views. They furnish the pupil with a certain definite line 
of work in the study of each chapter in preparation for 
| recitation, 

‘* Suggestive Questions and Notes”’ guide and stimulate 
his study. ‘'Grammatical References ”’ call for the rule of 
syntax applicable to each listed word. ‘‘ Vocabulary”’ 
calls for a list of the new words found in the chapter, etc. 

There is ruled space for writing out the results of such 
| study. 

9 1-4x5 3-4in. Book I, 108 pp., 25 cents. Book II, 72 pp., 20 
cents. BookIII,56 pp.,20cents. Book IV, 68 pp., 20 cents. 
Correspondence invited concerning these interesting and 


helpfulbooks; Barss’ Writing Latin, Books land II; Towle 
& Jenks’ Caesar’s Gallic War; Tunstall’s Cicero, etc. 














American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 











UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


| 27-29 West Twenty-Third Street :: 3: New York 
} Boston Office, 120 Boylston Street, Room 411 





A NEW AND NOVEL GILMAN’S RENEWABLE COPY BOOKS. Copies—paper—covers, separable so 
that either may be renewed separately ; thereby greater economy. Paper always flat 

THING IN , a ae i cele ie ae 
and smooth — Little desk space —No hand soil—Copy perpendicular to line of vision, 


WRITING BOOKS etc. Maximum of advantages, minimum of expense. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


Sample copy, 10 cents. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Boston New York Chicago 


























An American built and designed yacht, owned by an 
American, sailed by an American citizen and manned 
by an American crew, won the first prize 
in the ocean race. 





| An American built and designed pencil, owned by | 
Americans, made from American materials, on American | 
built machine ry, has won many prizes in the various races 
for educational honors. 


DIXON'S SOLID COLORED CRAYONS 


were recently adopted ina ey 4 Western city and an or- 
der placed for 36,000 boxes, because the Dixon Crayons 
were more durable and lasting and because the colors were 
more clear and vivid than those of our competitors. 

Samples of work done with these crayons will be 
shown at the Asbury Park Meeting of the N.E.A. The 
Dixon Exhibit will be in the parlors of the West End Ho- 
tel, where all visiting teachers will be made welcome. 
Don’t fail to see it and get a souvenir of the meeting. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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THE JONES 
READERS 


FIVE-BOOK SERIES 
THE JONES READERS BY GRADES (8 books) 


By L. H. Jones, President of the Michigan 
State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Since the appearance of the Jones Readers, there 
has been among school people everywhere a growing 
sentiment that here are school readers which fully 
meet modern conditions,—that the author, by his 
wide experience and authoritative scholarship, has 
given to reading books a dignity and efficiency not 
previously attained. 


NOTEWORTHY CHARACTERISTICS 


The Jones Readers are chiefly adisti nguishe d by their ca reful 
grading, by the high literary merit of their subject matter, and 
by their effective but unobtrusive moral lessons 

The wide experience and authoritative rank of the author 
especially qualify him for the editing of a series of readers 

Thereading matter includes selections from the best literature 
of the world. 

The illustrations are numerous and attractive, and represent 
the work of the best artists and engravers. 

The attractive cover, the durable binding, and the clear, well- 
printed page unitein making the mechanical execution of these 
books as nearly perfect as possible 


For further information in regard to these books address 
the nearest office of the publishers. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


as 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





























> . 
What Is Daus’ Tip-Top® 
TO PRUVE that Dau»’“ Tip-Top” 
is the best and simplest device for 
making 100 copies from pen 
written and 50 copies from type 
written original, we will ship 
complete duplicator, cap size, 
without deposite, on ten (10) 
days’ trial. 
Price $7.50 less trade 

discount of 3 hs or 
THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 











TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use, 

containing beautiful illustrations in Color and in Black 
and White with accompanying text. 
BOOK I —First Year . ° ° ° Per Copy $0.25 
BOOK II — Second Year ° ° ° Per Copy 25 
BOOK III — Third Year . ° . . Per Copy .30 
BOOK IV — Fourth Year ° ° ° Per Copy 45 
BOOK V —Fifth Year . P ° ° Per Copy 45 
BOOK VI Sixth Year . - e . Per Copy 45 

Teachers’ Manual now ready, covering Books One to 


Five, and presenting an Outline of Lessons for each week 
of school. 


Manual per copy ° . ° 25 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave., NEW YORK 


Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SP ENCER 
MICROSCOPES 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The sudden death of Secretary Hay at his summer 
home at Sunapee, N. H., on Saturday, is a national loss, 
rhe reports of his condition since his return from his 
journey abroad had been encouraging nntil within a few 
days of his death, and a sharp attack of illness which he 
then experienced seemed likely to pass without serious 
consequences. The end came when the way to recov- 
ery seemed assured. It is impossible, in a brief para- 
graph, to deal justly with a career so varied, useful, and 
brilliant as his As the friend, secretary, and biographer 
of Abraban. Lincoln, as the author of “Pike County 
Ballads” and “Castilian Days,” as journalist and maga- 
zine writer, as secretary of legation at Paris, Madrid, 
and Vienne, as ainbassador to England, and as secre- 
iary of state during seven years when new and difficult 
questions ef large importance were continually arising, 
be gained high distinction and universal praise. No 
American of his generution had done more than he to 
gain resvect for America abroad. Although sixty-seven 
years old, he seemed at the summit of his powers and 
usefulness, and never was more necessary to the country 
than at the moment of his death. 

+ . * 

By all odas the most startling manifestation of rebel- 
lion in Russia is the mutiny on the battleship Kniaz 
Potemkine at Odessa. The incident had an origin symp- 
tomatie of the prevailing tyranny. A sailor, speaking 
for himself or for his fellows, made complaint of the 
tood served, and was instantly shot dead by the officer to 
whoni he complained. Thereupon, the entire crew, who 
must have heen ripe for revolt, mutinied, killed most of 
the officers, and took possession of the ship. The body 
of the murdered sailor was carried on shore and lay in 
state tor two days before burial. Meanwhile, the city 
itself was in the throes of revolt by reason of a great 
strike of workmen. The lawless forces on shore acted 
in conjunction with those on the ship, and promiscuous 
street fighting, widespread incendiarism, and general 
anarchy followed; the rebel battleship firing occasional 
shelis into the city out of sheer wantonness. 

* * . 

Tke imperia! government was thrown into almost as 
sreat a panic as the city itself by this unexpected demon- 
stration. Other vessels of the Black Sea fleet were or- 
dered from Sebastopol to Odessa, with orders to sink the 
mutinous ship, if those or board did not surrender. The 
Czar published a decree declaring the city in a state 
of war. There has been a suspicion all along that the 
ships of Admiral! Nebogatoff’s squadron, which surren- 
dered so ignominiously to Admiral Togo in the Sea of 
Japan, were in a mvutinous condition at the time, and as 
they were manne1 with crews from the Black Sea, this 
suspicion is now strengthened. The great question now 
is, [If the Russian navy is honeycombed with rebellion, 
can the army be trusted? 

os * - 

The situat‘on at Lodz, Warsaw, and other Polish cities 

is one of almost unrestrained anarchy and savagery. In 


{Continued on page 85.] 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. M. Hatcn, New Bedford, 
Mass.: The bane of the departmental plan of 
teaching is the fact that teachers do not learn to 
know their pupils. The teachers in the elementary 
schools have this great advantage, that they know 
their pupils better than those of the high schools. 

Joun W. Cook, J/linois: When ateacher and 
the pupils are not in electric contact there is no 
teaching, because there is no influence or leadership 
in the teacher. Like a rattling dynamo with yo 
spark, nothing is accomplished except noise. I 
sometimes think it would be better for the school 
if they would spark. 

R. T. Evy, zm Success: We cannot solve the 
problems of labor and capital, the problems of 
competition and monopoly, in any sledge-hammer 
fashion, but by painstaking effort we can gradually 
remove the evils connected with the forces sug- 
gested hy these terms, and we can increase the 
good brought us by the development which they 
signify. 

_Dr. W. H. Maxwe tt, Mew York City ; Athletics 
-develop the intellectual qualities of alertness, self- 
knowledge, executive ability, and presence of mind 
so as to think effectively in a crisis; and the moral 
qualities of self-control, courage, endurance, humil- 
ity in victory, fortitude in defeat, and loyalty to 
one’s fellows through working together for the 
common end. 


SUPERINTENDENT T. C. WALTON, - Anderson, 
South Carolina; Thetime that the superintend- 
ent devotes to his work cannot be measured by 
hours set apart for day laborers, but should be his 
whole time day and, if need be, night. His work 
does not begin with the opening of the schools nor 
cease with the closing, nor does it end with the 
term, but is a continuing service. 


Dr. T. M. BAttiet, Mew York; If you crush 
the instinct of possession, you get the pauper—who 
differs from the worthy poor not in that he cannot 
dig, but in that he is not ashamed to beg; if you 
let it grow wild, you produce the thief or the miser; 
but if you transform it by putting it under the 
dominance of conscience and the altruistic feelings, 
you develop the man of thrift, self-respect, inde- 
pendence, and industry. 


EDUCATION AS CREATION. 


BY WILBUR S. JACKMAN, 
School of Education, Chicago. 

Education in its highest sense is the result of 
creative processes. Its value in any generation is 
measured directly by what that generation brings 
forth as a creation which is new, and but indirectly 
by what it produces that is merely an imitation of 
the old. Production is primary, conservation is 
secondary; conservation, indeed, can be assured 
only when production creates from old things new 
forms that are consecrated to higher uses. 

The materials, it is true, are as ancient as the 
foundations of time; but every generation, every 
race, and every individual, so far as there is genu- 
ine education, weaves out of this primitive wealth 
combinations and results that are distinct crea- 
tions. If he is to have an educative growth, every 
human being, from his earliest years, must be a 
creator. The school and home are truly educa- 
tional only’so far as they provide materials suited 
to the creative abilities of children, and furnish an 
immediate stimulus for their exercise. 

The theory that the educational process is essen- 
tially imitative, and not creative, especially in the 
formative years of childhood, is as old as psychol- 
ogy itself, and in practice to-day the proposition 
stands almost unchallenged. It is the prolonged 
and general acceptance of this theory that renders 
it so difficult to initiate and carry forward the re- 
forms that are most needed in the educational field. 
Yet the psychologist who evolved the notién could 
not have been more serenely unconscious of the 
facts had he been theorizing in a childless world. 
Most of the psychologists since his day, disciple- 
like and equally blind, have merely passed along 
the fallacy of their masters. This idea is an inter- 
esting but mischievous relic of the old and primi- 


- tive “faculty psychology” that prevailed a genera- 


tion or two ago, and it is extremely unfortunate 
that it should still so completely dominate the field 
of elementary as well as that of higher instruction. 
Nobody, at present, believes in education by sec- 
tions: the sense at one time, the intellect at an- 
other, and the will at still another. It is no less 
absurd to assume that a distinctly imitative period 
must precede the creative. 

In the past, however, other reasons have existed 
for laying stress in education upon imitation rather 
than upon creation. Under pre-evolutionary con- 
ceptions, the creative individuals were always re- 
garded with suspicion. In our own enlightened 
day, under the influence of atavistic instincts, even 
we sometimes follow them to the limits of ridicule 
and slander. Controlled by such notions, the par- 
ent became the model for the child, and the ideals 
of the race were fixed by tradition. There was 
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nothing to do but to imitate ; nothing else was safe. 
The children, made to feel that they were actually 
bad like some example of wickedness, wére taught 
that they should be good like some type of virtue. 
Therefore, the prominence which is given to imita- 
tion in education is due more to an old and all but 
discarded theory of human life than it is to scien- 
tific conclusions derived from modern psychology. 

Enlightened thought now demands that the 
teacher and parent shall solve the difficult problem 
of substituting in the curriculum as its basis 
original work which is creative, for imitative work 
which is illustrative. The task is most perplexing, 
because the entire machinery of the schools, from 
the curriculum to the details of the recitation, has 
been fitted up for work of the illustrative type. 

Creation involves three things: initiative, form, 
and organization. That is, the motive must origin- 
ate with him who creates; the choice of form must 
be his, and the whole must be organized in ac- 
cordance with his ideas concerning the properties 
of materials and the fitness of things. For exam- 
ple, a shelf may furnish the motive for a decora- 
tion; the form chosen may be that of a vase, and 
this may be constructed (organized) from materials, 
new in such creations, and in keeping with a de- 
sign entirely unique. Such work is truly creative, 
and as a type it is but rarely found in school. The 
average curriculum is formed on the theory that 
the pupils are imitators, not creators, and conse- 
quently it is imposed. The daily lessons, in scope 
and character, and the modes of expression are 
prescribed, and all the activities of the school are 
reduced as nearly as possible to that monotonous 
routine known to the devotee of system as “regular 
work,” which offers no play for the creative intel- 
ligence in either thought or deed. 

The constructive idea now being realized in vari- 
ous forms of hand-work is opening the way to re- 
form. Anything which involves the hand imme- 
diately arouses the creative instincts. Much of this 
work, however, is still of the illustrative type, 
merely reproductive, or imitative, and in the be- 
ginning it was all of this character. In wood, for 
example, the “exercises” were all once manacled 
to a set of models that made no claim upon the 
creative powers through either their use or their 
beauty. 

At present, nearly all subjects in the curriculum 
make some application of the constructive idea. 
The lessons of history are vivified by reproducing 
typical creations of other days. Science becomes 
somewhat more real by the performance of more 
or less well-selected experiments set by book and 
teacher. Mathematics has been improved through 
its applications to prescribed construction. Some- 
thing of both the technique and the spirit of art is 
acquired by reproducing the work of the masters 
This all represents a distinct improvement upon the 
old regime of books and lectures, and such exer- 
vises will always form an organic and necessary 
part of an educational system. 





But the high-water mark in school-teaching will 
be reached only when such work becomes second- 
ary because it is supplementary and subsidiary. 
Only when the dominant note of the school ‘is 
clearly creative does it lay direct hold upon the 
vital amd continuous interests of the children and 
become essentially educative—The Elementary 
School Teacher. 


-=— — -—— — — +0 @-0-@-0- @-e-—________ —_ 


CROWDS IN PLAYGROUNDS: THEIR MANAGE- 
MENT. 


BY MABEL E. MACOMBER, BROOKLYN, 
Associate Director Seward Park Girls’ Playground. 
being as yet comparatively new institutions, no 
agreement has so far been reached as to the best 
method of managing playgrounds. If the various 
teachers throughout the country would exchange 
experiences, doubtless much new light could be 
thrown on the subject. Of course the problem is a 
difterent one in each locality; with some, it is the 
large crowds; with others, the apathy of the chil- 
dren; while again it may be the presence of antag- 
onistic races in the playground. In Seward park, 
where I have served about a vear and a half, and 
perhaps the most congested district in the world, 
the most important lesson I have learned is that 
where several hundred children must be con- 
trolled: by one, two, or at the most three teachers, 
organization is positively necessary. 

In connection with playgrounds, much has been 
said by those practically ignorant, against 
‘system,’ in favor of “free play.” It is so easy for 
a teacher to remain really idle in a playground, or 
little better than idle, controlling children when 
obtrusively disobedient by mere force, that she does 
not realize that she is doing what any policeman 
could do as well. Such a teacher will oppose any 
attempt at organization by the one answer, “I be- 
lieve in free play,” keeping by this action the play- 
ground at a low level of usefulness, because organ- 
ization is impossible without co-operation of 
teachers. This class of teacher would also abolish 
the child’s dearest delight in the playground, the 
swing, because through its very attractiveness the 
crowds throng to it, making it really, if not properly 
controlled, a source of danger. 

i am surprised that so many kindergartners 
directing playgrounds should object to such an ob- 
ject of all-round development as the swing,—unit- 
ing in one, as it were, the gift and the occupation. 
As a gift, the child forms impressions, not through 
his fingers and eyes, as with the sphere, cube, etc., 
but so delightfully through his whole body. From 
his first experience, when he must be partially 
caged in, each advance is anew joy, until he is able 
by his own muscular effort to almost fly through 
the air, unconsciously developing his whole 
muscular system, not to speak of the benefit to the 
lungs as deep draughts of air are inhaled in the 
swift motion through it; surely the acme of physi- 
cal exercise without strain. As an occupation, the 
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swing lacks the element of construction, its 
supreme value to the child being, because of the 
crowds and consequently necessary struggle to 
obtain his rightful share, its power for social edu- 
cation, thus depending on the teacher’s method of 
control. ; 

All the various amusements must of course be 
regulated to insure the advantage Froebel has 
taught us to expect from right use of play. Ap- 
parently, to an inexperienced observer, the child 
can enjoy himself more without supervision, and 
the playground as managed by the advocate of 
“free play,” if not too crowded, will call for no 
criticism from the casual visitor. But what is the 
real truth of this case? The suppression of con- 
spicuous fighting does not prevent the strong from 
quietly intimidating the weak, so that those who 
really need the exercise are not able to join the 
sport. Even several teachers cannot watch all 
games at once, if inclined to do so, and the child 
plays for the mere physical pleasure, disregarding 
all rules. What must be the effect on character? 

In Seward park I judged any permanent form of 
organization impossible, because of the great and 
ever changing crowds. My only solution was a 
system of monitors showing their authority by 
I found that monitors without badges 


badges. 


were almost useless in so large a crowd, or even in ~ 


the small playground where I first tried the experi- 
ment: for the monitor appointed by the teacher 
would perhaps tire, putting a friend in her place, 
or perhaps she would forcibly be obliged to give up 
her post bv a stronger aspirant, who would on dis- 
covery say that the previous monitor had ap- 
pointed her, or perhaps several would claim the 
same monitorship. ' 

To fix responsibility, I pinned a yellow badge on 
each swing monitor, a pink badge on the monitor 
of the tether ball, and so on for each post in the 
playground. These badges I made by cutting 
one and one-half inch strips of cambric into four- 
inch lengths and printing on them the proper 
titles with pen and ink. A common pin completed 
this mark of distinction, so simple that they could 
be made in such numbers as to avoid the necessity 
of using soiled ones. Finding later that the swings 
required too much attention, even with a monitor 
at each, the “special monitor” was created, with 
badge of other color, to oversee a group of swings, 
with full power of appointment and removal of the 
monitors of her group. 

With several large girls of executive ability as 
“specials,” for that is what they are now called, 
several thousand children have been given swings 
in Seward park on a holiday, the other monitors 
regulating the remaining amusements. The long 
lines of patient faces behind the swings gave 
evidence that fair play was given, and that each 
expected confidently her twenty-five pushes. My 
test of a good “special” is this line of waiting chil- 
dren, for when I saw that the line had melted away 
from a group of swings, and that the children were 
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in merely irregular groups, or perhaps a struggling. 
crowd, I knew the “special” had tired of her really- 
hard work and was using her badge merely for her. 
own gratification and that of her friends. The. 
remedy was of course to find a girl who could be. 
trusted, a hard task in Seward park, though the. 
object lesson of the removal of the badge will 
usually be sufficient stimulus to the fairly honest 
aspirant for at least a short time. 

The same careful watch being kept of all moni- 
tors in the playground, changing when not up to, 
the standard, a pride in the position was developed, 
so that before long it was always possible to find a 
fairly reliable monitor, the service steadily improv- 
ing as the lesson was learned that faithful work 
meant tenure of office. Sometimes continued hold- 
ing of office by one girl, even at intervals, will re- 
sult in degeneration te the girl, who grows care- 
less or even openly defiant. The new lesson for 
her to learn is that with authority over others must 
go obedience to those still higher; this is taught 
with difficulty, but in the end she is usually the 
best monitor. 

No argument is necessary to prove the value td 
the children of this monitor system. Patience and 
thoroughness will be rewarded by an increasing 
supply of good monitors who can assist the teacher 
immeasurably; but little actual time being taken 
in distributing badges and re-appointing when 
necessary, the teacher can be busy at work which 
she alone can do, from the word of sympathy in 
response to the childish tale of trouble at home, or 
the keen observation of the characters of her 
monitors and other charges, to the organization of 


teams, clubs, the inauguration of new games, and — 


the various activities thought of only by the real 
lover of children. Happy the child who can find in 
the playground the sympathy he cannot find at 
home, the social training he cannot receive in 
school, and the chance for physical improvement, 
which combined with the other two he cannot find 
elsewhere in the world. 
wn tiga ipeinn nicht 
AUTHORS WHO ARE A_ PRESENT 
DELIGHT.—(XVI.) 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 

It is not an easy matter to successfully maintain 
the role of the humorist. In many instances any 
such attempt is merely ephemeral. “Funny copy” 
is a hard thing to produce and keep it.funny. But 
Mr. Bangs’ humor is perennial. It elicits a laugh, 
and the laugh does not readily die away. While 
differing from them in many respects, Mr. Bangs 


must be considered a representative American 


humorist, as are Twain, Ward, Townsend, or 
Dunne. His work is a product of American social 
conditions and is in close touch with American 
literary taste. 

Yonkers, N, Y., was. Mr. Bangs’ birthplace, and 
Columbia University his Alma Mater. He has 
served in several editorial positions, first as editor 
of J.ife, then of the “Drawer” and “Literary 
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Notes” in Harper’s Magazine, and more recently 
of Harper's Weekly. In each of these posi- 
tions he has acquitted himself creditably, and his 
work has secured for him a real place in American 
literature. 

Mr. Bangs has no low ideals about his produc- 
tions. Especially is he careful not to offend the 
proprieties in his humor. “It is not necessary to 
be vulgar to be amusing,” is his thought about the 
humorist’s work. With a genial and pleasing 
fancy he writes about life as he sees it, treating it 
amiably instead of accusatively, playfully instead of 
censoriously. Even when he dips into extrava- 
gances there is always a latent good about it, both 
good sense and right feeling. His liveliness is al- 
ways designed to bring his readers good cheer, to 
laugh away their clouds. 

Take up such works as “A House-Boat on the 
Styx,” “Tiddledywinks Tales,” “The Booming of 
Acre Hill,’ “Mr. Bonaparte of Corsica,” “The In- 
vention of the Idiot,” or a score of others kindred 
to these, and see in what happy, fanciful company 
you find yourself. From a theme most slender and 
unpromising, Mr. Bangs will weave you some- 
thing that no matter how frivolous and ridiculous 
you may deen it, you are more than likely to read 
to the very end. This is seen in a little golf story 
he once furnished Harpers’. The theme is ‘of 
finding a golf-ball of a more elastic substance than 
the gutta-percha that has replaced the feather ball 
of the old-time Scotch golfers. What can he pos- 
sibly make out of that? one asks. Yet he goes on 
to imagine the discovery of such a material, and 
then transports you to the links to witness the 
marvelous elation of the lucky discoverer as he 
tees his ball for the wonderful drive, and out of the 
imaginary experience makes a whimsical and funny 
tale that every votary of the golf-field—be he 
novice or expert—will laugh over through every 
paragraph. 

It has frequently been commented upon as an 
apparent contradiction that most humorists are the 
most serious of men when intimately known. This 
is certainly true of Mr. Bangs. He _ has been 
vestryman of an Episcopal church, has served on 
the board of education, been director of the public 
library,—purchasing its books,—and is president of 
the board of trustees of a private school. 

In all seriousness he once accepted the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the mayoralty of Yonkers, 
but was defeated because the public would not 
take his candidature seriously. A New York 
newspaper charged him with “making a farce of 
politics.” Nothing, however, could have been 
farther from the fact. It was an unwitting miscon- 
ception of the man, to say the least. The real 


b 


cause of his defeat was afterwards found to be the 
fact that he sternly refused to turn his house into 
a beer-garden one midnight, when a local German 
band went there to serenade him. The musicians 
took umbrage at his refusal, and they and their 
friends were numerous enough to turn the scale 
and defeat him. But the man had been serious 
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enough and bold enough to run the risk of defeat, 
instead of catering to customs which he did not 
think of as the best. And he won more friends by 
his defeat than he could have gained by a political 
success, for they came to see that beneath the 
humorist there lay the sterling value of a man. 

Out of this experience came his most human 
work on “Three Weeks in Politics,’ one of the 
best things his facile pen has yet produced. Mr. 
Bangs had already written on “Ghosts I Have 
Met,” but he had afterwards something to say on 
politicians he had met, and they were not “ghosts,” 
but the real thing. 
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THE ENGLISH LAKE REGION 
POETS.—(II.) 
BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 

THE WIT AND HUMOR OF HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 

“Oh, blessed vision! happy child! 

Thou art so exquisitely wild! 

I think of thee with many fears 

For what may be thy lot in future years.” 

—William Wordsworth. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge in writing to Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, July 25, 1800, speaks thus of his little 
Hartley :-— 

“Hartley is a spirit that dances on an aspen leaf. 
Never was more joyous creature born. Pain with 
him is so wholly transubstantiated by the joys that 
rolled on before and rushed on after, that often 
five minutes after his mother has whipped him he 
has gone up and asked her to whip him again.” 

This peculiar radiancy of spirit was a character- 
istic that he never quite lost even in the moments 
of his greatest eclipse. Much that is sad—even 
heart-breaking—marks the career of this son of 
genius. But one little cord of gold always threads 
the darkness—that quick sense of humor and in- 
stant response to it which was his life-long charac- 
teristic. 

Robert Southey does not hesitate to name the 
child Hartley as the most interesting creature of 
his wide acquaintance. Charles Lamb after his 
famous visit refers to him repeatedly, and to that 
man of science, Humphry Davy, this human prob- 
lem possessed undying fascination. 

When very tiny he was-driven through London 
at nightfall. Seeing the many lamps he ex- 
claimed, “Oh, now I know what the stars are! 
They are lamps that have been good upon earth, 
and have gone up into Heaven.” At an earlier age 
even the sphere of the infinite heavens attracted 
the little one. 

His father in one of his most beautiful poems 
describes the child as an infant crying out in some 
disturbed dream. Coleridge carried him into the 
little garden, where a great golden moon was 
pouring down its mellow rays through the droop- 
ing orchard boughs. The baby no sooner saw the 
wonderful visitor than his terrors vanished, and 
he laughed aloud. 

It was curious to note the philosopher budding 
forth in the growing child. 
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Some one called him by name and he replied, 
serenely, “Which Hartley?” 

“Why, is there more than one Hartley?” 

“Yes, there’s a deal of Hartleys,” replied the 
elf, shaking back the thick locks from those 
wonderful eyes. “There’s Picture Hartley (point- 
ing to his portrait), and Shadow- Hartley, and 
there’s Echo Hartley, and there’s Catch-me-fast 
Hartley,” at the same time seizing his own arm 
with the other hand, very eagerly. Could there be 
a better illustration of Kant’s theory of man as 
both subject and object and still one? _ 

Hartley made a never-to-be-forgotten visit to 
Mrs. Basil Montigu a little later, and while there 
simply revelled in his imaginary country with its 
war-loving people, the Ejuxri. He was most care- 
worn from this tendency. 

“My people are too fond of war,” he remarked 
dejectedly. “I have just made an eloquent speech 
in the senate which has not made an impression 
upon them, and to war they will go.” 

After the Coleridges became domiciled at Greta 
Hall, Hartley was the chief care and idol of an 
old family servant, Mrs. Wilson. On one occa- 
sion when suffering from a common ailment of 
childhocd he cried out, “Oh, Mrs. Wilson, I’se got 
the colic! Read me the Epistle and Gospel for the 
day.” 

Hartley not only acknowledged his faults 
frankly, put as readily admitted his virtues. “Oh, 
I’m a boy of a very religious turn of mind,” he 
would affirm without the least vanity or self- 
conscicusness. Whenever he misbehaved his first 
act usually on awakening to penitence was to 
search in Bible or Prayer Book for verse or chapter 
to suit his case. On one occasion, having yielded 
to a fit of furious temper, he found a Psalm which 
seemed a proper rebuke, and this he applied un- 
sparingly to himself and with evident relish. 

But it was in later years when his residence at 
Nab Cottage hecame an assured fact that Hartley 
Coleridge’s genial humor especially flowed forth, 
making him a welcome visitor everywhere. 

There was no denying it, the little poet en- 
joyed a joke upon others as fully as upon himself. 

“Well, Mr. Coleridge, what’s your news this 
morning?” 

Hartley, who had just entered an Ambleside 
friend’s studio, remarked, “Your inquiry reminds 
me of an answer I’ve just had to the same; as I 
was walking down I came upon a poor man from 
Rydal breaking stones, and like you I said, ‘Good 
morning, John, what news have you this morn- 
ing? and John answered, ‘Why, nowte varry par- 
ticular, only old Wadsworth’s brocken lowse 
ageean.’”’ 

This referred to the Laureate’s habit of dashing 
along the road spouting his own verses in the 
fever of composition, seeing no one, conscious of 
naught save his own thoughts. 

Now Hartley Coleridge had the utmost respect 
and admiration for his old friend, but at the same 
time he was not destitute of a sense of the ridicu- 
lous, both in the figure of the Laureate, with its 
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many caped and long-skirted coat, and in the 
half-contempt, half-indulgence of the rustic, to 
whom the great man was merely the “Stamp 


Maister”—-“a bit queer like, never lettin’ us touch 
even a bit stone.” 


Hartley perfectly understood the impression pro- . 


duced by Wordsworth upon the simple cottage 
folk, and he confesses to an occasional awe on his 
own part despite the life-long intimacy between 
them. 

In one of his letters he dwells upon the appear- 
ance of Wordsworth at evening service, and seem- 
ingly fascinated by the subject, cannot get away 
from it. He says: “I never saw Wordsworth look 
so venerable. His cape cloak has such a gravity 
about it.” Then he goes on to invest said coat 
with qualities which make it alive and speaking 
before our very eyes. 

It is rumored that sometimes over a pint of ale 
it was possible to induce Hartley to repeat “The 
Pet Lamb” with absolute seriousness, but in a 
way which convulsed his hearers. 

“How do you do this morning?” said a lady 
whose guest he was for a few days. 

“As well, my dear Madam, as can be expected, 
but my feelings have just sustained a dreadful 
shock. On looking over your library I find 
‘Oliver Twist’ cheek by jowl with the devout Dr. 
Isaac Barrow, while the volumes which should 
be together are like noblemen and their wives, all 
living apart.” 

Hartley jumped up on a chair to remedy this 
defect, but the chair being old suddenly gave way 
and he fell through. 

“Oh, I wish but my poor father could see me,” 
he exclaimed. “He used to say that I could get 
through nothing; but at all events I am clean 
through this chair.” 

He was a keen observer of the world’s affairs, 
and his judgments upon the tendencies of his day 
were sometimes very striking. Of Newman, 
Keble, and Pusey he remarks, “They are putting 
the church clocks back, but they cannot put back 
the time of day.” 

We have referred to Hartley Coleridge’s beset- 
ting sin—his occasional spells of intemperance. 
For these he is more pitied than condemned, and 
indeed there is nothing more touching or.beauti- 
ful than the perfect sympathy and tender loyalty of 
these good country folk. Still the darkness even 
of this piteous shoft-coming was not unillumined 
by Hartley’s invincible sunniness. 

One night in returning from a dinner party he 
fell by the wayside and was there found by a work- 
man who loved him well. This good fellow 
picked him up, put him in his barrow, and trundled 
him home to Nab Cottage. where he was put to 
bed by the ever faithful John Richardson and ‘his 
wife Eleanor, Hartlev’s two good angels of those 
latter years. 

In some way the news of this novel arrival 
leaked out, and Hartley’s boon companions of the 
previous night were ready for him at their next 
meeting. 

“Well, Mr. Coleridge, we parted late, and how 
did you get home?” 

“Very well, very well,” replied Hartley cau- 
tiously. 
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“In your landau, no doubt.” 

“Well,” replied Hartley with a twinkle, “hardly 
that, but it might be my barrow-dau.” 

Dear Hartley Coleridge! He lies asleep where 
he would have wished, “in a low church-yard and 
quietness, though I should not mind little girls 
running over my grave.” 

We can do no better in closing than to quote 
the words of some of those who knew and loved 
him best :— 
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“Kick a donkey or strike a child and you for- 
feited the good opinion of Hartley Coleridge for 
six months to come.” 





“Tt is no uncommon. thing to see an old man 
with hair as white as snow; but never saw I but 
one—and that was poor Hartley—whose head was 
mid-winter while his heart was as green as May.” 

“The ups and downs of life had not at fifty left 
a single canker-spot on his sweet and 
temper.” 
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“LET THE PEOPLE STAND BY THE SCHOOL.” 


State Superintendent Thomas C. Miller has had 
a notable educational in which O. J. 
Kern of Illinois, A. E. Winship of Massachusetts, 
and W. W. Stetson of Maine, 
Barbe and Thomas E. Hodges of 
versity held 


campaign 


Waitman 
the State Uni- 
fifty meetings in thirty-eight cities 
and towns in all parts of the state, addressing up- 


and 


wards of 12,000 persons assembled in popular 
audiences. 

Among the places visited were Huntington, 
Marshall College, Credo, Point Pleasant, Mason 


City, Ravenswood, Ripley, Spencer, Parkersburg 
(twice), St. Marys, Sistersville, New Martinsville, 
Benwood, Moundsville, Piedmont, Elkins, Beling- 
ton, Philippi, Buckhannon, Weston, Janelew, 
Clarksburg, Fairmount (twice), Mannington, State 


Normal school, West Union, Harrisville, Penns- 
boro,. Shepherdstown, Martinsburg, Berkeley 
Springs, Keyser, Terra Alta, Grafton, Cameron, 


Wheeling, and Wellsburg. 
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LECTURERS. 


Mr. Kern, superintendent of Winnebago county, 
Illinois, spoke especially for the rural school, de- 
scribing vividly what was being done in his county 
by way of consolidating rural schools, beautifying 
rural school grounds, improving the buildings, in- 
troducing libraries and pictures. 

Mr. Winship made a presentation of the child 
as the community’s best asset, education as the in- 
dividual’s best investment, and the public school 
as the public’s best investment. Mr. Stetson spoke 
of what has been done in Maine’s rural districts to 
improve the material conditions, the public senti- 
ment, the school spirit, pleading for the develop- 
ment of the art side of the child’s life. 

Superintendent Miller, President D. B. Purin- 


ton, and Professors Barbe and Hodges of. the 
State University spoke of local conditions _ and 
problems. 

It was a great educational awakening. There 


was no teachery talk, but a presentation of public 
education for the public interest and the public’s 


sood. 
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The experiences of such campaigns as this in 
West Virginia and its predecessor in Maine are 
wholly unlike anything else in the life of educa- 
tional speakers. Of course there are the custom- 
ary receptions, drives about town, automobile 
rides, and the like, but beyond these there are 


ences for the ten days I was in the state, but the 
audiences were refreshingly earnest, and the people 
genuinely in sympathy with the movement, and 
State Superintendent Miller won high praise from 
all the people. 


Waitman Barbe was the local attendant of my 





others. At  Beling- 
ton, for instance, the 
rally was to be in a 
grove at 1.30, in 
order for us to take 
the train for an even- 
ing rally in another 
city. It proved to be I 
circus day with al@ 
street parade at the 
same hour. Excite- 
ment ran high all the 
forenoon, and every 
effort was made to 
postpone the street 
parade till 3 o’clock, 
but in vain. Conse- 
quently the business 
men who _ had _ ar- 
ranged for the rally 
procured a_ brass 
band, which marched 
about town from one 
o'clock onward, the 
stores and _ banks 
were closed, business 
nen formed a proces- 
sion, and an enthu- 
siastic crowd greeted 
the speakers, and the 












circus parade played 
chiefly to small boys. 

At Fairmount the 
Knights Templar of 
the state held high 
carnival with a street 
parade, but our two 
meetings there, after- 
noon and_ evening, 


were greeted by 
a sec PROF. WAITMAN BARBRF, 
crowded houses. ‘ University of West Virginia. 
The event ot STATE SupT. C. 


the campaign. was 4 F&F. wissuir. 
. . “27 Sdi Journs r Ex -ati 
in connection with Editor Journal of Education 


LECTURERS IN CAMPAIGN, 


tour, and his knowl- 
edge of the state, ap- 
preciation of the con- 
ditions, and devotion 
to the educational 
progress of the state 
are unparalleled in 
my experience with 
college professors. 


- 


WASHINGTON — 
THE SUPERB. 





MA, WASHINGTON. 


The state of Wash- 
ington enjoys the 
unique distinction of 
being our only com- 
monwealth bearing 
the name of a patriot 
father. 

It is but two years 
ago that the state 
celebrated its semi- 
centennial as a body 
politic. Scarcely 
more than a decade 
and a half has elapsed 
since she was ad- 
mitted to the union. 
Half of all this civic 
period no railroad 
penetrated her bor- 
ders, and little human 
activity disturbed the 
vast solitudes of the 
forest primeval, or 
touched the virgin 
soil of the treeless, 

, but fertile, plains. By 

™ "Wiunotnge Ooaheie Illinois. Chance you may meet 

C. MILLER, a native. son or 
STATE Supt. W. W. STETSON, daughter in middle 
aan age, but the oldest in- 


West Virginia. 





the Harrisville meeting. This is one of the 
choice county towns of the state, with wealth and 
culture, but it is ten miles from the main railroad, 
having a “kid railroad” of its own in from Penns- 
boro. We were due to speak there at one o’clock 
and to leave for the next appointment at 3.30. In 
the night, however, a flood had upset a bridge and 
put the road out of service. We were driven in, 
however, at times with the flood water six inches 
deep in the body of the carriage. Nevertheless, we 
got there before one o’clock, and back to the rail- 
road to make our next appointment. 

It was one continuous round of unusual experi- 


habitants all came across the trans-Mississippi 
stretches and over the many mountain ranges 
with prairie schooner and ox-team, or by sail- 
ing vessel “around the Horn.” The first steam- 
boat to sail the Pacific—so tradition has 
it—was beached not so many years ago near 
Vancouver, B. C. <A staunch and goodly vessel, 
Clyde-built, her helpless condition was a pathetic 
appeal to the tourist who passed that way. The 
first governor of the territory, General I. I. 
Stevens, who spied out the path for the Northern 
Pacific, and made treaties with all the Indians in 
his remote province, resigned his civil office to lead 
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his command in the War of the Rebellion, and laid 
down an intrepid life at the battle of Chantilly, 
while Captain Pickett, well known to old settlers, 
left his post to cast his fortunes with the South, 
leading as General Pickett the hopeless charge at 
Gettysburg, that marked the wane of the Southern 
cause. Only a few weeks ago the State Historical 
Society set monuments, with appropriate public 
exercises, to mark the spots made historic by Cap- 
tain Pickett and others in difficulties with Great 
Britain, growing out of our northwest boundary 
contentions, of which “fifty-four forty or fight” is 
more remote history of the same sort. 

And yet we have celebrated centennials, several 
of them. First, there is the exploration of that 
Greek navigator who, serving in the Spanish 
marine under the name of Juan de la Fuca, in 1592, 
sailed into Washington’s great internal sea by way 
of the straits to which his name has ever since been 
attached. 

Two centuries later, and Captain Vancouver ex- 
plored that inland sea, giving it and other geo- 
graphical features names of his own selection. 

But fortunately for our claims upon the Oregon 
country, he sailed past the stream called by Theo- 
dore Winthrop “the Achilles of rivers,” and Cap- 
tain Gray of the good American ship Columbia 
discovered and sailed a hundred miles up the river 
to which he gave the appropriate name Columbia. 
Both of these centennials have been celebrated. 

The semi-centennial of Whitman’s ride the 
writer had the privilege of celebrating informally, 
1893, by opening a state wuniversity in a state 
carved out of the territory that Whitman was in- 
strumental in saving to the American union. 

A few days since the writer spent several hours 
with the son of the co-laborer of Dr. Whitman, the 
man who founded Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
as a monument to the life and work of the martyr 
missionary. To the question, “Is the Whitman 
myth a myth?” he replied in effect, “Nothing I 
have from my father is more clear and definite than 
his unfailing belief that Dr. Whitman did as al- 
leged; to him it was always a historic fact based 
upon incontestable evidence.” 

Little wonder some one has since said that if the 
Mayflower had sailed into Puget Sound, to a hos- 
pitable, instead of an inhospitable, shore, there 
never would have been any New England. For 
the pussy willow, the yellow jasmine, the tulip, and 
the crocus are in their glory on March 1. During 
February last, when the cold was making new 
records east of us, our lowest was 
not 
weather that everywhere usually 


temperature 
seventeen degrees above zero. But this 


the 


was 
“unusual” 


prevails, for the mean temperature of February for 
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the past eight years is slightly over forty-one de- 
grees. The precipitation, like Bill Nye’s comment 
upon Wagnerian music—‘not so bad as it sounds” 
—is not wholly disagreeable, for ten days of last 
February were clear, ten were partly cloudy, and 
eight were cloudy; but this, it must be confessed, 
is the traditional “unusual.” 

In truth, there is to be developed upon this 
north coast another New England, leastwise so far 
as education is concerned. The hardy pioneer 
who left home in the ‘fifties to take up a donation 
claim in “the Oregon country” did not expect in 
his lifetime to see railroads, colleges, and a com- 
plex social activity. But he brought with him the 
prime New England institutions in the courthouse, 
the meeting-house, and the schoolhouse. In his 
remoteness he was true to the instincts of self- 
government, basing it upon public education. 

And thus the State University was early organ- 
ized in one corner of the state, and 500 miles away 
Whitman College, by the Congregational church, 
under the superb leadership of that remarkable 
missionary, Father Eells, a graduate of Williams, 
friend and co-worker of Dr. Whitman. 

With statehood came the Agricultural College, 
located in the great pluvial region in Eastern 
Washington, and three state normal schools. 
These five state institutions are so distributed terri- 
torially as to make each a potent local influence. 

Later came Whitworth College, Tacoma, named 
for the pioneer Presbyterian minister, a home 
missionary, who long ago celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his crossing the Columbia river, the 
first of that or any denomination, save Catholic, to 
minister north of that great stream. 

The Methodist church, never a laggard in mat- 
ters educational, is in the field with an educational 
effort that commands unity of effort and a grow- 
ing constituency, and the University of Puget 
Sound, Tacoma, will in‘time fully justify its pre- 
tentious title. 

The three metropolitan cities, Seattle, Spokane, 
and Tacoma, have been aggressive leaders in dif- 
fusing educational ideals among the people, while 
Waila Walla, Bellingham, Everett, and North 
Yakima, stirring little cities in the second rank, 
are placing their organizations upon a city basis 
for effective work. 

A hint has been given of, Washington’s fund of 
romantic history, only an intimation has been 
made as to a salubrious climate, and a mere sug- 
gestion has been offered about her educational de- 
velopment. Nothing has been said about her re- 
sources and her commerce, domestic and Oriental, 
but that is another story, and quite too long for 
these columns. 

A pertinent suggestion to the reader: Journey 
westward to the World's Fair, and see how new 
states grow and the people that make them grow. 
The New Englander, noting how the New Eng- 
land idea flourishes in this genial clime, will then 
sav, “Washington, the superb!” 


A GRAND OPPORTUNITY. 


Take life like a man. 


Take it as though it was —as it is—an earnest, vital, essential affair- 


Take it just as though you were born to the task of performing a merry part in it, as though the world 


had waited your coming. 


Take it as though it were a grand opportunity. 
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STUDIES OF “THE IDYLLS OF THE KING.” — (XVIL) 


BY EDITH GILES. 





“ GUINEVERE.”— I. 


“The Last Tournament,” the idyll next before 
“(Cuinevere,” closes the story of the Round Table. 
It is left for the poem to bring together Arthur and 
Guinevere. When we consider this, we remember 
that Arthur and Guinevere have not appeared to- 
gcther in the poem since the scene of their wed- 
ding in “The Coming of Arthur.” Just before that 
scene Arthur had said:— 


“For saving I be joined 
To her that is the fairest under heaven, 
I seem as nothing in the mighty world, 
And cannot will my will, nor work my work 
Wholly, nor make myself in mine own realm 
Victor and lord.” 


The idylls in succession have shown that the 
words were deep with the truth of prophecy. In 
outward form and ceremony Arthur was joined to 
Guinevere, but in heart, in willing. and in working 
they walked apart. And so through the idylls we 
never see them together. They pass from page to 
page, Arthur knights, Guinevere in 
various scenes about the court, but always min- 
gling with groups which separate them from each 
other. And as the story goes on we see it coming 
to pass that Arthur does not work his work, nor 
will his will, wholly; and finally, in his last scene 
with Lancelot in “The Last Tournament,” we see 
him as he sees himself to be, scarcely, even in his 
own realm, victor and ford. 

Yet we should 


among his 


never be satisfied if the dark 
bower and the vanished queen, with the fool sob- 
bing on the stairs, as in “The Last Tournament”’ 
Arthur found them on his return, were the last of 
Guinevere’s story; nor should we have been 
pleased if from that scene Arthur rode away to his 
hattle in the West where Modred was waiting, and 
so came to his end without some parting scene with 
Guinevere to remember with that early wedding 
scene. There had to be one more meeting to make 
the story complete. And because there had to be, 
the idyll “Guinevere” was written. 

The idyll “Guinevere” is named for the queen; 
and besides being the story of her parting scene 
with Arthur, it gathers up many threads of her 
life dropped in the other idylls, and weaves in sev- 
eral missing portions that hitherto have left her 
historv incomplete. We were never told in the 
earlier idvlls of her first meeting with Arthur, 
when Lancelot brought her to him to be made his 
bride and queen. We know, in spite of all the em- 
phasis laid upon that May ride, charged with so 
much significance to every one concerned, that 
nevertheless it must have been full of anticipation 
for its eventful These days were dear to 
Guinevere for being with Lancelot, and every day 
was dearer than the one before, but everybody 
knows that precious as passing days may be to 


close. 


those who pass them together, they do not bind 
their associations, so closely upon us, when we 
know that thev are leading us on to some great 
event in our life. For their own sakes they may 
be very precious, and with the thought of separa- 
tion at the end, they may become still closer in 
their ties; but with something to look forward to 
at their end, they cannot be what they would if they 
were lived for their own experience, or were going 
on to another, in which all who shared them were 
joined. After all, Lancelot was taking Guinevere 
to Arthur, and except for those few days of the 
journey, Lancelot was as much a stranger to her 
as Arthur. Lancelot had no more ties to her past 
life nor so many as those which belonged to 
Arthur. It was Arthur’s name, not Lancelot’s,that 
she had heard in her father’s halls. It was 
Arthur who had sent to woo her for his bride, and 
it was Arthur who was to crown her, and make 
her, a king’s daughter, his queen. And so while 
she yet rode through the woods at Lancelot’s side, 
there must have been many thoughts of Arthur, 
and much expectation of what he would be like. 
And had the king been another Lancelot, only 
more kingly, “in warmth and color,” there would 
be no question of how the tale would be told qu'te 
otherwise than as it is to us. 

But a few words tell us a long history. First, 
there is Guinevere’s lingering remembrance of that 
May ride, bringing out all its exquisite significance 
—the joy of the adventure, of the companionship 
that fitted thought and sympathy so perfectly to- 
gether between Lancelot and Guinevere riding side 
by side; the romance of it all, so far as sweet and 
fresh.and fair as the spring days themselves. 


“For the time 
Was Maytime, and as yet no sin was dreamed.” 


She turns back to it as one turns to the things 
of childhood-—the idyllic days that are nearest to 
Eden’s where there is no shame to remember. 
Every now and then Arthur’s reminders are before 
their eves as they ride over the hills. In looking 
back to those days, even the queen forgets all that 
has come after, and has no thought of shame con- 
nected with them. It is so until they come to the 
end of the journey. 

“But when the queen... 
Came to that point where first she saw the king 
Ride toward her from the city, sigh’d to find 
Her journey done, glanced at him, thought him cold, 
High, self-contained, and passionless, not like him, 
‘Not like my Lancelot.’” 


It was not until she came to the-end of the 
journey that Guinevere awakened to its signifi- 
cance, and then the awakening was as simple in its 
expression as that of a child. She simply turned 
to the familiar friend that had found a place in her 
life, when the stranger who was to be her king and 
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lord met her face to face and looked cold to her. 
This ride of Guinevere’s with Lancelot is referred 
to again and again in the idylls, as the prelude to 
the whole story, and the beginning of all the 
wrong. So it was in truth, but it is to wholly mis- 
understand it, and much that comes later, not to 
see it through (Guinevere’s remembrance, as a 
whollv idyllic time with no thought of wrong about 
it. And it is the lines of the queen’s remembrance 
in the idyll “Guinevere,” that help us to see it in 
this light, and to understand the queen herself from 
it. We need this remembrance to satisfy our im- 
agination, and to justify the queen. During the 
ride with Lancelot, she is but a simple girl, in her 
first romance; from the moment she meets Arthur, 
she is queen, and always after that she wears a 
queenliness that is never separate from her, out- 
wardly at least. There is much significance in 
this. If Guinevere had been one inch less the 
princess, if there had been the slightest hint of a 
wrong to come out of those first careless days,— 
that is, in her mind or in Lancelot’s,—the story 
would have lost its inherent delicacy and firmness, 
and also the depth and artistic quality of its 
tragedy,—and we never could have forgiven the 
queen. When Arthur meets her, there is a sud- 
den disillusion, awaking from a dream, andthe 
shock of the surprise in him, when the great king 
rides to meet her, the chill of bringing up at an ac 
tual event, after the romance of the previous days, 
calls out that first unbidden comparison from her 
heart :-— 
“Not like my Lancelot.” 

And this has much to do with the story. So the 
queen’s memory supplies the story that is fre- 
quently reterred to in the idylls, but which the only 
two lines about it in “The Coming of Arthur” 
leave cuite dark to us: 





‘And Lancelot passed away among the flowers, 
(For then was latter April) and returned 
Among the flowers, in May, with Guinevere.” 
Then after the wedding scene and the queen’s 
solemn pledge to Arthur, to love him to the death, 
her king and lord, the idylls_ tell us very little of 
Guinevere's life at court. It is rather her absence 
from Arthur’s will and work that their silence 
makes us feel. But again afew lines of the 
queen's remembrance fill up that history, out- 
wardly and inwardly,—the growing self-conscious- 
ness of Guinevere’s guilt, all the words and pas- 
sions that it passed through, and the commonplace 
intimacy with Arthur in which she veiled her inner 
life. This chapter begins with Modred’s spying and 
Lancelot’s casting him down and picking him up, 
and repeating the incident to Guinevere: 
“At first she laughed 
Lightly to think of Modred’s dusty fall, 
Then shuddered, as the village wife who cries 
‘I shudder, some one steps across my grave’; 
Then laughed again, but faintlier, for ind:ed 
She half-foresaw that he, the subtle beast, 
Would track her guilt until he found, and hers 
Would be for evermore a name of scorn, 
Henceforward rarely could she front in Hall, 


Or elsewhere, Modred’s narrow foxy face, 
Heart-hiding smile, and gray persistent eye; 
Henceforward, too, the powersthat tend the soul, 
To help it from the death that cannot die, 
And save it even in extremes, began 
To vex and plague her. 
* x eS * a * 
And all this trouble did not pass, but grew; 
Till even the clear face of the guileless king, 
And trustful courtesies of household life, 
Became her bane; and at the last she said, 
‘O Lancelot, get thee hence to thine own land, 
For if thou tarry we shall meet again, 
And if we meet again, some evil chance 
Will make the smouldering scandal break and blaze 
Before the people, and our lord, the king.’ 
And Lancelct ever promised, but remained, 
And still they met and met.” 


In that one passage we see the days go by, the in- 
ward struggle, the inward dallying with the 
sin, the inward fear and struggle to break 
the hond; the consciousness of the  king’s 
unsuspicious eyes, and the consciousness of 
Modred’s eyes full of suspicion; and all these 
masked by the queenly bearing that we have ever 
seen and the “trustful courtesies of household life.” 
The lines show us, plainly, too, Guinevere’s life as 
it was to outward appearance. In the eyes of the 
court she was first and foremost the queen, and 
from that position she never descended, even to 
walk with Lancelot. The court had only glimpses 
of Lancelot as her lover, and these for a long time 
were only to sneaking, spying eyes like Modred’s— 
the eyes of one whom all the court doubted; and 
for a long time the only word of the wrong was 
venomous whispers, quickly hushed, the whispers 
of such a one as Vivien, whom all the court hated. 
It was a long time in becoming an accepted fact, 
that evil lived in the king’s house, and when it 
did become openly known it was after the dis- 
ruption of the old Order, and the organizing of the 
new, who knew not Arthur and his queen in early 
days 

There is iust one other passage that belongs to 
the early story of Guinevere. That is when Arthur 
rides away into the mist :— 

“Then she stretched out her arms and cried aloud, 

‘O Arthur!’ there her voice brake suddenly,” 

lt is such a familiar human experience, the trying 
to say aloud a beloved name, and the voice break- 
ing upon it! After that Guinevere never names 
the name of her king. Launcelot’s name she _ re- 
peats—but not Arthur’s. Nothing could show us 
more plainly how intimate that name was to her 
heart, how many associations were so close to it 
that she could not say it even to herself. It was 
the sound of the name that brought her to life, to 
the sense of her love; it was her answer to Arthur’s 
parting, her amen to his benediction of forgive- 
ness. 


i Sieg 

R. H. H., Wisconsin: I have found the Journal 
of Education full of matter that is of greatest 
value to teachers inpositions of verygreat variety. 
It is admirable as a newspaper, and full of help- 
ful matter for the grade teacher, the principal, and 
the superintendent as well, 














JOURNAL OF 
PALM-LEAF BASKETRY. 
BY MRS. E. M, F. LONG, 
Instructor in Manual Training, So. Lancaster Academy, Mass. 
in introducing to the teachers of to-day a special 
form of manual training, it is only necessary to 
demonstrate its advantages, and adaptability to 
school methods and facilities, to secure it a place 
in the wide field of education. 


Years of personal experience with hundreds 
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seven, and others sufficiently difficult for the most 
advanced pupils. 

Fig. 2 shows the blackboard where palm-leaf 
work was taught. The drawings are just as they 
were placed for the use of various classes. 

One or two incidents will serve to illustrate the 
general attitude of the children towards the work. 
Meeting a bright-faced little girl of possibly nine 
or ten years on the way to school one morning she 
~~ eagerly inquired what 
day a certain date 
would fall on. “I 
don’t know,” was the 
answer. “Do you ex- 
pect something p'eis- 
ant to happen that 
day?” “Oh! it’s my 
birthday,” she replicd, 
“and if it isn’t my day 
to work on my basket 
I’m going to have a 
holiday, but if it’s my 
‘basket day’ I’m com- 
ing to school.” Last 
winter a grade teacher 
offered her children a 
half-holiday to go 





of children have shown that palm-leaf basketry em- 
bodies so many desirable qualifications of educa- 
tional hand-work that it deserves to be more widely 
known and utilized than is at present the case. 
This experience has extended over a range of 
children from six years old upward; also a large 
number of normal students, and teachers in sum- 
mer schools, and has been uniformly satisfactory. 
The special features oh 


coasting, but it 
chanced to be their day to attend the basketry 
class, and not one child was willing to miss that 
hour and a half, so the coasting was given up. 
Could a stronger testimonial be asked or given? 
Few arguments are necessary to convince the 
live, earnest teacher of the value of this work, and 
to such a teacher it presents few real difficulties. 
A long course of study is not necessary. The 
method which has been devised is so simple that a 





of the work 
recommend it 


which 
to the 
teacher may be briefly 
mentioned :— 

It is able to com 
mand and hold the in 
terest of the children 

It is capable of sys- 
tematic progression. 

It is educational in 
a double sense, since 
a working drawing is 
made of each model 
before the actual work 
is begun. 

It affords variety of 
form and color, thus 
cultivating the artistic sense. 

It demands a reasonable degree of accuracy and 
thoroughness in execution. 

The articles made are useful, and are wholly the 
work of the children, nothing being furnished them 
but the raw material. 

The work shown in Fig. 1 illustrates the possi- 
bilities and general scope of the work; some of the 
models being easily within the ability of children of 





Fig. 2 


few weeks of diligent effort will amply qualify one 
to introduce the more simple models into the 
school program. 

Another desirable feature is that its introduction 
need not be expensive. The cost of the material is 
trifling. The necessary tools are few and simple— 
such as almost any child could provide himself 
with; and the results so inspiring and far-reaching 


that any teacher would feel amply repaid for the 
effort expended. 
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THE THREE R’S. 

The three R’s are not sacred. They are no 
triumvirate with the right to say to educational 
fruits and flowers “Keep off our desert.” Every- 
one must know how to read, write, and cipher, but 
he does not need to be forever learning how. The 
absurdity is in the attempt to spread over ten 
months a year for eight years what originally took 
but three months a year as long as was convenient. 

When the consolidation-of-schools scheme as- 
serted itself there was a town with a first-class 
adequate schoolhouse in the centre of the village 
with six little outlying buildings. The town voted, 
under pressure from the village, to “consolidaté,” 
but the otttsiders insisted upon having their six 
mongrel architectural waifs wheeled into the vil- 
lage and placed on both sides and in the rear of 
the large building, and they kept them running 
with the same teachers and pupils as before, while 
the increased taxes paid for bringing the children 
into the centre. 

Luther Burbank, the wizard, who can give Dar- 
win and Huxley pointers, has made an Engtish 
walnut grove develop six times as fast in thirteen 
years as the parent tree did in twenty-six years, 
and yet one grower refuses to harvest his crop 
until the trees are as old as their parents were when 
they began to yield marketable nuts. 

The best cities usually allow but forty minutes a 
day for number work, do not begin till the third 
year, and close their arithmetic work in the 
seventh, making at the most but six hundred hours 
in the entire course for arithmetic, which is as 
much time as was originally intended or given to 
this branch; and yet in some schools they give 
1,600 hours to the subject, not because they get 
better results, but because—because—-why,—be- 
cause they think it a religious service, and their 
creed requires them to use up as large a part of 





the ten-months’ annual term as their fathers did of 
a three-menths’ term. Actually, there are schools 
giving 200 hours of arithmetic work in the first 
year, and in order to prevent the children from get- 
ting too far ahead they make them play in a tread- 
mill that will not get beyond the first ten numbers 
in the first year. 

A Chicago principal once insisted that not a 
child in his first grade knew the number five. 
When [ asked one of the boys how many marbles 
he had in his pocket, he answered “thirteen,” and 
he sold me five of them for five cents so quick as 
to make your head swim,—and every boy in the 
class offered me marbles at the same rate. For- 
tunately, those men have mostly died off. 

A TALK WITH DR. SABIN. 


On another page we publish an “Open Letter’ 
from Dr. Henry Sabin, one of the wisest and most 
highly-respeeted of our educational leaders. Far 
be it from me to advise the general adoption of 
half-day schools. Too many elements ’enter into 
such a proposition. To turn some children loose 
without care for any number of hours, few or 
many, is a social crime. We have no issue w'th 
Dr. Sabin on this. I have a suspicion, however, 
that three hours or two and a half hours a day are 
enough for a child of six or seven years to be in a 
schoolroom. Yes, I have a suspicion that in that 
time he can get as much educational profit, when 
he is rightly taught, as in twice the time. I am 
half inclined to go farther and say that I have some 
doubts as to whether or not we have a right to em- 
ploy a trained teacher for the purpose of keeping 
children off the street. Why not employ such 
teachers of experience as have failed to keep step 
with modern ideals to stay with the little ones, a 
hundred or more to a teacher, on the playground 
in fair weather, and in the basement or large shed 
in other weather? It is a large question that is 
opened up. In the mean time let us go slow. 
Don’t overturn conditions that are working well 
enough, but let us do away forever with the idea 
that there is anything sacred in a six-hour (or five- 
and-a-half-hour) school day. If eight hours are 
enough for a man to work, or nine, we should re- 
member that the school is as much work for a 
child of seven as driving a pair of horses or 
shoveling gravel is to a man of forty. 

————————- 0+ © -0-@-0--@ 9+ 
THE NEW PHILADELPHIA CODE. 


The governor has signed the bill and Phila- 
delphia has a new school law. There will be 
twenty-one on the school board, appointed by the 
judges of the courts of the county of Philadelphia. 
Seven will serve for one year, seven for two, and 
seven for three, and thereafter the term will be 
three years. No appointee shall be less than thirty 
vears of age, and must have resided in the section 
for which he is appointed at least one year. It is 
to be known as the board of public education, and 
shall have all powers, privileges, and responsibili- 
ties usual with such boards. There is to be also a 
local board of twelve in each ward elected by the 
ward. These members are to visit the schools of 
their ward at least once each quarter, and report 














promptly to the board of public education any con- 
ditions that in its judgment need attention. Each 
of these sectional boards will have a secretary who 
shall receive $100 for services. The board of pub- 
lic education is to elect a superintendent of schools 
and so many assistants as may seem best. He shall 
have a seat with the board at all of its meetings, 
and may speak upon any question, but he is not to 
vote. He may nominate district superintendents, 
but the board may accept or reject his nomination. 
These district superintendents shall receive such 
compensation as the board of public education 
shall determine. They shall be under the super- 
vision and direction of the superintendent of 
schools, and shall be assigned by him to adminis- 
trative districts. They shall inquire into and 
supervise all matters re‘ating to the government, 
courses of study, methods of teaching, discipline, 
and conduct of all the schools in their respective 
districts, and shall report the same when required 
to the superintendent of schools and to the sec- 
tional school boards of their respective districts. 
The district superintendent of a district shall have 
a seat in each sectional school board of his dis- 
trict, and the right to speak but not to vote, nor 
shall he hold office in said boards. 

The board of public education shall determine 
the qualifications of the teachers. 

No license or certificate shall be granted to any 
person who is not of good moral ‘character, nor to 
any person who shall not first have presented a 
certificate from a physician recognized by the 
board as competent for the purpose setting forth 
that said applicant is neither mentally nor phys- 
ically disqualified by any chronic or acute physical 
defect from successfully performing the duties of a 
teacher. Eligible lists, properly classified, contain- 
ing the names of persons who have received 
licenses or certificates of qualification to teach, and 
arranged as nearly as possible in the order of rank 
in standing, shall be kept in the office of the 
superintendent of schools, and shall be open to in- 
spection by members of the board of public educa- 
tion, associate and district superintendents, and sec- 
tional school boards. Except as superintendent of 
schools, associate superintendent, district superin- 
tendent, or director of a special branch, or as prin- 
cipal or teacher in a training school, normal school, 
high school, or manual training school, or 
in the case of promotion or transfer from any posi- 
tion to another or higher position, no person shall 
be appointed to any educational position whose 
name does not appear among the three highest 
names upon the proper eligible list, provided that 
no teacher now in position in any city of the first 
class shall be displaced by the provisions of this 
section. 


————_——-+0--0-@-0- @ 0. —— —____ 
HELENA. 


The capital city of Montana is at high water 
mark, educationally. The State Association meet- 
ing in December was the best in every respect that 
they have had, and the entertainment was unprece- 
dented, the Business Men’s Club standing behind 
the city superintendent with an open purse, which 
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gave him freedom in providing for the comfort and 
luxury of the school people of the state, 
The schools themselves are the delight of the 
citizens from the governor and United States 
senator to the humblest parent. In three years 
they have put in a complete manual training 


equipment in every grade from the kindergarten 


through the high school, and it is at every point 
vital, systematic, and progressive, growing out of 
the home and other out-of-school life of the chil- 
dren. 

The kindergarten has beén made an integral 
part of every school in the city, and it has been so 
closely linked with the primary grades that the two 
strengthen and reinforce each other grandly. The 
high school has the best of work in English and 
in the commercial branches. The school reaches 
out into the home in royal fashion, both in home 
reading and in the home-loving and home-making 
tendency of the girls. 

In three years the effect in every phase of educa- 
tion has been beyond description in public spirit, 
in re-equipment of the buildings, in the recasting 
of the course of study, in the increase of teachers’ 
salaries. That all of this is appreciated is evi- 


~denced by the fact that Superintendent R. J. 


Condon’s salary has been voluntarily, unanimously, 
and heartily raised $600, making it one of the best 


places in the entire new West region in which to 


work, with no better place for its size in the entire 
country. It is sometimes spoken of as hazardous 
to take up a New Englander, as Mr. Condon was, 
and transplant him to the newest of the new West, 
as he was transplanted three years ago, but the 


results show that it was good for the city and good 
for the mati. 
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SCHOOL MASTER JUDGES. 

The school master would make the best judge of 
a juvenile court. This is the conclusion arrived at 
by some of those most interested in this great 
movement. Few court judges, few men trained in 
law have the sympathy, the faith in hitman nature, 
and the patience requisite for success such as has 
come to Ben B. Lindsey of Denver. Judge Willis 
Brown of Salt Lake City is an illustration of a lay 
judge. He easily equipped himself with all the 
points of law he needs, and he has the other quali- 
fications by nature atid outside experience. 

The grammar school principal or the supetin- 
tendent who still stays near his schools would 
make an ideal judge. He could readily equip him- 
self with the little technical law that he needs, while 
his knowledge of boys -and experience with them 
would mean much by way of wisdom, tact, and 
hope. 
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A SUPPLEMENTARY READING LIBRARY. 


I have found a school library in Ilion, N. ¥., a 
small city which comes very near to being ideal. 
It has 1,827 books for reading supplementary to 
school work. In these are 13,012 pages. Besides 
these there are 2,004 reference books to be con- 
sulted but not read. The supplementary books 
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are closely graded and specialized, so that the 
teacher may know what to take for her grade and 
for a special subject. These are all available for 
any teacher. From these readers and reference 
books a very large amount of material is obtain- 
able on almost any topic the teacher has to pre- 
sent. The aim, howeyer, is not to present all this 
material, but to teach the proper use of books in 
connection with the study of a limited number of 
topics. In general they do not seek to teach the 
mechanics of reading in connection with the sup- 
plementary readers. The aim of this reading is 
thought getting. 





+0-@ 0-@-0-@-0- ——— —- —— — 
ABSOLUTELY UNJUSTIFIABLE. 

Some school boards make teachers sign a con- 
tract that they will teach the year through, ill- 
health alone preventing, matrimony and promo 
tion to a better position elsewhere being barred, 
and en the same contract they print a_ statement 
that the board of education is at liberty to dismiss 
a teacher at any time, and shall incur no lability 
in so doing. “Sauce for the goose must be sauce 
for the gander” is good here as elsewhere. Both 
must be free to break the contract or neither, and 
the cases that bind in each instance should be 
stated in contract. 





2-0-0-@-0-¢-2—___—— 

Boston is next to New York in the question of 
salaries. She has seventy-three high school 
teachers, exclusive of principals, who receive more 
than $2,000. Philadelphia has but sixty-five, and 
Chicago but fifty-nine, and those cities are three 
times as large as Boston. 


Wisconsin has adjusted the normal school 
salaries. R.H. Halsey of Oshkosh and Charles 
McKenny of Milwaukee get $3,500 each. Albert 
Salisbury of Whitewater, W. J. Briar of River 
Falls, T. B. Pray of Stevens Point, I. M. Mc- 
Neil of Superior, and J. W. Livingston of Platt- 
ville get $3,200. Thus every salary greater than 
any New England salary but one. 


More than half of the Vassar seniors wore en- 
gagement rings at commencement. ‘This is a new 
college women’s record. Wait for Wellesley, 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke, Bryn Mawr, Radcliffe, and 
Barnard in 1996. 


Toledo led the country in percentage of increase 
in population from 1890 to 1900 and it bids fair to 
continue in lead. The percentage of gain in build- 
ing is almost twice as great as that of Rochester, 
N. Y., which is its nearest rival. 


Teachers of common schools are receiving mil- 
lions of dollars more than-they were six years ago. 
To have been one of the standard bearers in this 
campaign is the joy of the Journal of Education. 


There were 2,000 deaths of school children of 
Indiana last year, 1,600 of whom might have been 
saved by prompt medical attention, says the secre- 
tary of the state board of health. 


Mayor Dunne’s most virulent editorial critics 
all agree that Mrs. Emmons Blaine, Jane Addams, 
and Dr. Cornelia DeBey are ideal members of a 
board of education. 





Many rural school teachers in Michigan have 
higher salaries than graded teachers in several 
cities, and there are other states in which this is 
true. 


Cleveland has been looking at a good many men 
for superintendent. She will never find a_ better 
man than some she has talked about. 


Nothing in the New World compares with Har- 
vard’s glorious class day. It has always been true 
and is more and more true each year. 


Harvard gets $3,766,000 from her alumni as her 


commencement remembrance. It is the largest 
of the year to any one university. 


Plato said: “External beauty must mean in- 
ternal worth.” Both are certainly essential to a 
completed whole. 


Evidently the tainted money cry has turned all 
of the Rockefeller millions to the schools instead 
of missions. 


Brookline and Arlington pay the best salaries in 
proportion to their population of any towns in New 
England. 


Ypsilanti and Mt. Pleasant normal schools in 


Michigan have more men than any other schools 
I know of. 


W. E. Chancellor, Paterson, N. J., gets a $20,000 


position as president of University of Bolivia. 


There are to be two Canadian speakers at the 
Portland meeting. A capital thing to do. 


Dean Briggs says that the Harvard spirit is a 
blending of Emerson and Roosevelt. 


Teachers—teachers I say—should have a large 
share of every educational program. 


President David Starr Jordan of Stanford is off 
for Europe for four months. 


There will be a lot of Rockefeller money afloat 
educationally in the near future. 


The time has come to talk about rural schools 
less and to do more for them. 


There are no criticisms of Rockefeller’s latest 
$10,000,000 as “ tainted.” 


Be an active member of the N. E. A,, in fact 
as in name. 


Give women teachers more place upon all pro- 
grams. 


Public misinformation about schools is alarming. 
Davidson has Omaha delightfully in hand. 
Rockefeller gives Yale $1,000,000. 

Yale gets $2,000,000 this year. 

Harvard granted 999 degrees. 

Yale granted 699 degrees. 

Rockefeller begins well. 


Williams has $300,000. 


Dartmouth $230,000. 
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both the cities named, but especially at Lodz, there has 
been fierce street fighting between the mob and the 
troops, resulting in a frightful loss of life. The troops 
bave restored a semblance of order, but only by con- 
tinually firing into the street crowds. At least a thou- 
sand persons have been put in prison for participation in 
the rioting; and race antipathies have aggravated and 
intensified the demonstrations against the government 
and the fury of striking workmen. 


President Roosevelt has had two unpleasant personal 
questions to decide, and in each case he has taken action 
which has provoked sharp criticism even from many 
whose attitude toward him is usually friendly. One case 
was that of Minister Bowen, who was charged with cir- 
culating malicious reports regarding his predecessor as 
minister to Venezuela, Mr. Loomis, now assistant secre- 
tary of state. Mr. Roosevelt summarily dismissed Mr. 
Bowen, while he honored Mr. Loomis with a special 
diplomatic mission abroad. Yet, so far as the evidence 
in the case shows, Mr. Bowen’s offence was nothing more 
serious than indiscretion in taiking too freely about 
scandals which actually existed; while Mr. Loomis, by 
documentary evidence, is shown to have been mixed up 
in speculative claims and other questionable afiairs while 
representing this country officially at Caracas. 

+ . 2 


The other case is that of Mr. Morton, the retiring secre- 
tary of the navy. As a responsible official of the Atch- 
inson, Topeka and Santa Fe railroad Mr. Morton was im- 
plicated in the illegal granting of rebates by that cor- 
poration, and the situation was made the worse by the 
fact that his own brothers were interested in the more 
or less mythical corporation which got the benefit of the 
rebates. The eminent lawyers who had been engaged 
by the government in working up these cases took the 
ground that the only course which would serve the ends 
of justice was the prosecution of the officials implicated. 
Fines imposed upon a corporation, they argued, 
amounted to nothing as a deterrent. But the President 
would not sanction the proceeding, and. he gave Mr. 
Morton a letter of complete exoneration, on what, to 
most unprejudiced observers, seem yery insufficient 
grounds. In both instances, Mr. Roosevelt’s mistake, if 
he is conceded to have made a mistake, may fairly be at- 
tributed to a generous reluctance to believe ill of a 


friend. 
+ e 


Stimulated by growing pressure at home, and by a 
formidable movement in China for the boycott of Ameri- 
can goods, President Roosevelt followed up his letter to 
Secretary Metcalf devrecating undue severity in the en- 
forcement of the Chinese exclusion act with a vigorous 
order to American officials in China and at American 
ports to exercise greater leniency and discretion. Offi- 
cials at American ports are doubly without excuse for 
the unreasoning harshness with which they have en- 
forced the exclusion act against educated Chinese,—mer- 
chants, students, and the like,—for Chinese of all except 
the coolie class are entitled to the same rights as any 
other foreigners, and, further, the alleged fraudulent 
certificates borne by the Chinese which are assigned as 
ground of suspicion and severity are, if fraudulent at all, 
issued by American officials in China. So, at both ends 
of the evil chain of responsibility it is Americans who 
are to blame. 

k 

The arrangements for the meeting of Japanese and 

Russian plenipotentiaries at Washington to consider 
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terms of peace have progressed so far as the naming of 
the plenipotentiaries, and an agreement to begin the 
negotiations during the first ten days of August. Mean- 
while, little or nothing seems to be done toward an ar- 
mistice; and perhaps it is too much to expect that the 
victorious Japanese, distrustful as they are of Russian 
sincerity, should consent to halt the great operations by 
which they may reasonably hope to cripple the Russian 
army in Manchuria long before the first of August and 
send it headlong back toward Harbin. It is a thousend 
pities that there should be more carnage, but it is not 
easy to see how it can be avoided, while the combatants 
are in their present temper. ‘The recent operations have 
been mostly outpost affairs, but they are clearly part of 
a general turning movement, which is likely to result 
in forcing General Linevitch back upon Harbin, and iso- 
lating Viadivostok. 
* B7 * 

Mr. Balfour has secured a majority of seventy-four 
against the moticn to censure his ministry for the army 
frauds in South Africa, It is not a large majority, con- 
sidering the normal strength of the government, but it 
will serve. About all that the government representa- 
tives could say in dcfence during the long debate which 
jed up to this vote was to find fault with the publication 
of the war office repert, wHich disclosed the facts. These 
facts reflect grave discredit upon the management of the 
army. They indicate direct collusion between army 
officers and contractors in South Africa, by means of 
which the accumulated army supplies which were on 
hard when the war closed were sold at ruinously low 
prices by the sales departinent and were immediately re- 
purchased by the supply department. For example, oats 
which were sold at 11s. were rebought at 18s. a hundred 
pounds; forage which had cost $14,500 was sold at $2,400, 
and soon. For these erave frauds no one has ever been 
punished, although they have been more or less notorious 
for three years, and no one seems likely to be. 


+O 
> 





HAPPENINGS JUNE 27-JULY 3. 


Odessa—oh, Odessa! 

June was coldest on record. 

Are all high-priced men to come from the West? 

$10,000,000 Rockefeller money for higher education! 

There are 106,243 taxpayers in Cook county, Illinois. 

Chicago is declared strike free, though it is not called 
off. 

Chicago is to have a half-million dollar University 
clubhouse. 

Knabenshue’s Toledo airship sails like a bird and, so 
far, lights lightly. 

Nine thousand seven hundred and two now employed 
on Panama canal. 

The University club is a relatively new idea, and it is 
best of all city elub Hife. 


John T. Wallace, head of Panama canal commission, | 


resigns becanse of disagreement with the President. 

Mr. Wallace’s salary was $30,000. He comes to New 
York to manage street railways at a $60,000 salary. 

Paul Morton of Omaha gets $150,000 salary in New 
York, John T. Wallace of Chicago get $60,000 there. 

Theodore Roosevelt at Harvard as a mere graduate, on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of graduation, made 
this the greatest commencement in her history. 

Chicago loses $200,000 a year in taxes because of de- 
cision of the court that $19,000,000 of real estate owned 
by school fund of the city and leased for business pur- 
poses is not taxable. ' 

All stock brokers of New York petitioned to have the 
Stock Exchange closed on Monday, July 3, but the offi- 
cials of the Exchange refused on the ground that busi- 
ness Was more important than extra holidays, 
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PHYSIOLOGY IN THE’ MASSACHUSETTS 
SCHOOLS.—(III.) 


{Prepared by a Committee of Twelve, J. A. Pitman, Marlboro, 
Chairman.} 


FOR THE FIRST GRADE. 


With aims as already stated clearly in mind, the 
first duty of the teacher in the work of formal in- 
struction is to find out the child’s natural starting 
point in thinking about his physical life. This in- 
volves inquiry and experiment. 

The following outline, which is intended to be 
merely suggestive, and not in any way restrictive, 
takes as its point of beginning the play instinct of 
the child, since playing is the particular activity 
the normal child seems to care most about. It may 
be called his business or work; he likes to do it; 
it promotes his physical, mental, and moral growth. 
For the development of this initial topic, as, in- 
deed, of all the topics that follow in the oral in- 
struction recommended, the teacher should make 
use of such helps as are available. 

Playing——Love of play; the play of kittens, 
dogs, and other animals; the gaining of strength, 
quickness, skill, and endurance through play; how 
play prepares for work; the need of rest and sleep, 
of food and drink, of home, of father and mother. 

Norr.—The teacher should frequently join the children 


in their play, both in the schoolroom and on the school 
grounds, 


Sleeping —Sleeping for the purpose of resting; 
where to sleep, when to go to bed, when and how 
to get up. 

Fating-~Need of food and drink to satisfy 
hunger and thirst, to give strength for play and for 
work; foed and drink of the horse, the cat, the 
cow, and other animals; food of the child; kinds of 
food and drink that will make one strong and well; 
kinds that will make one weak or sick. 

Norr.—Teach the children that things suitable for food 
are sometimes so changed as to be no longer suitable for 
food ; that apples, for instance, are good to eat, but that 
cider made from them is not safe to drink. For apples and 
cider substitute grapes and wine, or grains and beer, as 
circumstances suggest. 

Clothing—-Purpose for which clothing is 
needed ; clothing of the cat, the dog, the sheep, the 
bird, the child; care of the clothing; keeping the 
clothing clean by washing, brushing, etc. Per- 
sonal cleanliness; washing and bathing,—when, 
how, and why: care of the hair, the teeth, the nails, 
the nose. Lead the children to form good hab'ts 
and to give up bad ones. 

Home—Why the home is needed; the homes of 
birds, dogs, and other animals; the home of father 
and mother. The rooms and arrangements of the 
house for convenient and correct living,—-the 
sitting-room, the parlor, the bedroom, the bath- 
room, the dining-room, the kitchen, the laundry, 
the closets, the cellar, the yard. 

Schoolroom.—-The purposes of the schoolroom ; 
cleanliness of the schoolroom, and what the chil- 
dren can do to promote it,—the avoidance of litter 
and dirt, unclean feet, finger marks, spitting on the 





floor, etc.; care of the schoolroom,—sweeping, 
dusting, washing, keeping the blackboards in 
order, putting things into place, etc.; the care of 
the sanitaries. 

Streets—What streets and sidewalks are for, 
what people like about them, and why; how chil- 
dren can add to the safety and comfort of people 
in matters relating to the disposal of waste paper 
and other refuse, the marking of fences, the throw- 
ing of stones and snowballs, the removal of broken 
glass and other dangers to travel, etc. 

Body as a Whole——Recognition and names of 
the external parts,—the head, the face, the neck, 
the trunk, the arms, the legs; the relations of such 
parts to right sitting and standing; how certain 
bad habits of early formation with some children, 
as cigarette smoking, injure the body. 

Nore.—Whatever principles of health, manners, and 
morals are commended to the child, he should be led to 
adopt them out of regard not only to his own welfare, but 
to that of others. 
os oo oo 
WHAT BUGS COST. 

According to the bureau of agriculture bugs eat up 
annually mere than it costs to maintain the govern- 
ment, including what we pay for warships, for the navy 
and the army, the Philippines, and the Panama canal. 
Here is what we annually lose by bugs:— 








SEE oS va cZi ves Fe ce bes Howe eese ever bees $200,000,000 
Bee CEC Le ee Pa 53,000,000 
eo cuietst ds cles tan ie eN ove chou ede baa ob 50,000,000 
EE, cc tk ene ks atin dans bec Rane eek 5,300,000 
oa a4 09:6 446.000 Fad chance we meee’ 53,000,000 
ONG UA A ae ER ALT  E GRE lg Se i 5,000,000 
Nt). dhe CAECUM ROU dS SUS Dok vod 27,000,000 
Forests and forest products ............46. 111,000,000 
SRD OOS _g.. ccensnvesdoteoenesen 5,800,000 
EE EE sk re Rd ccc eneede saps eves 175,000,000 
PRED GE SNES Sec Weccctdesbssvevcecce 100,000,000 

NE Had. ChB have <b Aes ceed een Gee <wo” cs $785,100,000 


And here is what is charged up against the various 
kinds of bugs:— 


| RE OP Pe et Cee oe ee ee $50,000,000 
ala ic seek a et aatike Mice evan 60,000,000 
as Js. CCCs Cham Sah heme ewe 40,000,000 
SNE. ho vi c'c od ch come Ce bw weeawess 20,000,000 
CES BE). sc eadecsuebocoteccdecdeve 20,000,000 
Cope WORE foc bo 05 0008 v0 ine et dS 20,000,000 
i M+. eeisieheps ise rnnree +m % 12,000,000 
Pe Be ers eo 8,000,000 
a ee er eer ee 20,000,000 
a. ade sade a phier eee te aewa 8,000,000 
EIGER a OE Ae DEE Ee Or 10,000,000 
five aaa haba s 645 afd Kabeeseseeeeuue 15,000,000 
oo, St cere inieeeeenuette 5,000,000 
Se NN DEE e 6. CaS eR sk A ii eho ee 10,000,000 

EE ot eilndnd tasedderdnced siete ernmoe’ $298,000,000 


This only includes fourteen varieties of bugs, so about 
$500,000,000 is to be laid up against the others. Yet we 
live, yet we are prosperous, and manage to export sev- 
eral millions of food stuffs and cotton each year. 

Jeg aie detnminemertian, 

In Massachusetts there are 62 per cent. more 
pupils in the public and private schools than there 
are children of school age—seven to fourteen being 
the compulsory school age—in the state. Where is 
that equaled? . 


Preparatory school athletics have been the cause 
of eliminating the tobacco habit from high schools 
almost entirely. It is no longer in good form for a 
young man in these institutions to indulge in cigars 
or cigarettes. 
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THE KIND THAT SUITS. 
BY A. C. SCAMMELL. 
“ She doesn’t cram with verses, 
Nor give ten-minutes’ talks, 
But the way she springs a fellow, 
Makes him careful how he walks. 


The day Joe stoned the blackcaps, 
’T wes, “Joseph, if you please, 

You may hang these bits of suet 
For our birds upon the trees.” 


When Bill has pointed elbows, 
And joggles more than’s fair, 

’Tis, “Send this boy the Golden Rule, 
To measure off his share.” 


Ned and Nat, they had a set-to 
One recess. Guess what she said: 
“Change seats. We'll have a jolly song, 
Nat, you may sit with Ned.” 


Kate spills, and spoils, and spatiers, 
And borrows of the others; 

Says Teacher, “Poor school housekeepers 
Just advertise their mothers.” 


She doesn’t keep a-nagging, 
(Some teachers do, you know.) 

With Washington and Lincoln, 
They never acted so.” 


She doesn’t tack a moral 

That points straight to you, or me, 
On the end of every story. 

(Some teachers do, you see.) 


Never you think she’s a tame one! 
She can fiy higher’n a kite: 

And the teacher who can, but doesn’t, 
Is the teacher we boys vote right. 


-? 
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STATE GEOGRAPHY. 
WYOMING. 

Organized as a territory July 25, 1868. 

Admitted as a state July 10, 1890. 

Area, 97,890 square miles, or 62,650,000 acres. 

Timber lands, 12,500 square miles, or 8,000,000 acres. 

Plains and bench land suitable for farming, when irri- 
gated, 10,000,000 acres. 

Climate bracing and healthful. Almost constant sun- 
shine. Air so pure and dry that mountain peaks may be 
seen at a distance of fifty to seventy-five miles. 

Mountains of the Rocky Mountain system, high and 
imposing. Plateaus with mean elevation of 6.000 to 7,000 
feet, and very rich when irrigated. 

Average size of farms in 1900 was 1,300 acres. 

The same year Wyoming had 85,000 horses, 356,000 
cattle, and 5,000,000 sheep. She is one of the three fore- 
most sheep states of the union. 

Value of live stock, $39,000,000. 

Farm property valued at $67,500,000. 

Farm products total, $12,000,000. 

Value of wool, mohair, and beef cattle and sheep sold 
for slaughter is eighty-four per cent. of the gross income 
of the farmers. 


s 
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Large mineral deposits—gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, 
iron. The finest Bessemer steel ores mined near Guern- 
sey. 

Coal areas—bituminous and lignite—20,000 square 
miles. Coal mined (1903), 5,000,000 tons. 

One hundred thousand tons of iron ore marketed in the 
same vear. 


Extensive petroleum fields opened up, and more each 
year. 
Her iron and coal mines, together with her oil wells, 
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have led many to call her “The Pennsylvania of the 2 


West.” 


Wyoming is the source of two of the greatest river 
systems on this continent—the Missouri and the Colo- 
rado, 

Four hundred streams drain a mountain area of 35,000 
square miles. The larger rivers are the Green, Sho- 
shone, Big Horn, and North Platte. 

Population (1903), 120,000. There are 522 acres of 
land for each resident. 

Cheyenne is the capital, with 16,000 people. 

The State University is at Laramie, and a military col- 
lege at Cody City. 

The law is that a school must be established wherever 


’ there are five pupils to attend it. 


Manufactures in 1903 totalled $4,300,000. 

The famous Yellowstone Park is in the northwestern 
corner of the state. 

Reserved by act of Congress in 1872 as a national park. 

It is sixty-two miles long, by fifty-four miles wide. 

Its area is 3,348 square miles, or 2,142,000 acres. 

Mountain peaks are from 10,000 to 12,000 feet high. 

The Yellowstone lake is twenty-two miles long, and 
with extreme width of fifteen miles. 

The Yellowstone river has two great cataracts, one 
with a fall of 140 feet, the other of 330 feet. 

The Grand Canon is twenty miles long, with almost 
perpendicular walls from 200 to 500 feet high. 

The Geyser system baffles description. 

Yellowstone Park is the most magnificent national 
playground in the world. 

It is an American wonderland. 
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COMPARATIVE DEPTH OF WELLS. 


The deepest wells in Europe are at Passy, France, 
depth, 2,000 feet; at La Chapelle, Paris, depth, 2,950 feet; 
at Grenelle, Paris, depth, 1,798 feet; at Neusalwerk, near 
Minden, depth, 2,288 feet; at Kissengen, Bavaria, 
depth, 1,787. feet; at Sperenberg, near Berlin, depth, 
4,190 feet, which is said to be the deepest in 
the world, and at Pesth, Hungary, depth, 3,182 feet. 
In the United States there are wells located at St. Louis, 
depth, 3,843 feet; at Louisville, depth, 2,086 feet; at 
Columpus, Ohio, depth, 2,775% feet, and at Charleston, 
S. C., depth, 1,250 feet. 








AN OPEN LETTER. 


Des Moines, Ia., June 13, 1905. 

Editors Journal of Education: I noticed this in the 
Journal of June 8: “A half day is long enough for any 
child cf five, six, or seven to be in school.” Now, in 
turn, is not a half a day long enough for any child of 
five, six, or seven to be on the street? A lady, whose 
name is well known in school work, especially in con- 
neclion with the National Council of Education, once 
advocated the above doctrine, that the school hours for 
primary grades should be shortened by one-half, Some 
one asked her: “What should become of them the re- 
mainder of the day?” A saddened expression came into 
her face as she answered the inquiry: ‘“I don’t know. 
That is a difficult question which I am not prepared 
to answer.” 

Of course, if we take it for granted that the children 
come from cultivated homes, in which they are tenderly 
nurtured and earefully trained, surrounded by all ele- 
vating influences, the statement is partially correct. But 
unfortunately this is not the case in our large cities and 
villages. In many cases, even with full school time, the 
infiuence of the school fails to counteract that of the 
street. What would be the result if the school time 
should be reduced to two and one-half hours each day, 
and the street hours increased the same amount? Would 
not the school be shorn of more than one-half its 
power? This is not a matter to be decided in accordance 
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with the first impulse. It requires very careful consid- 
eration and should be viewed from every standpoint. 

The year of the first graded school I ever taught con- 
sisted of forty-four weeks. The grey-haired men and 
women, whe were pupils then, only a few of them re- 
main, will tell you they were not hurt by over-work. 
Only a year or so ago one of them said tome: “I have 
often told my boys and girls that they have never known 
what hard study means.”” We have in most places re- 
duced the schoo] year-to thirty-six weeks; the school 
hours from six ty five, and we now propose to further re- 
duce these hours to two and one-half. 

If we grant that a boy cf seven can do the work now 
required, in one-half the time, which we do not believe, 
the question at issue is, how shall he spend the other 
half? If he is dismissed at noon how shall Ke spend the 
afternoon? An answer is very respectfully solicited 
either from Dr. Winship, or fron: some other person who 
advocates the change. 

Cordially, 
Henry Sabin. 








0-o-2-@-e o-0 
A CORRECTION. 


Mr. Editcr: In the issue of the Journal of Education 
of June 15, I find the following in connection with the 
visit of the King of Spain to England: “It is inierest- 
ing historically because this is the first time that a king 
of Spain has set foot in England.’ I had seen this 
statement in other papers, but it did not seem to me to 
be of sufficient importance to notice it in any formal 
way. But now that the Journal of Education has re- 
peated the blunder, I feel like saying something for your 
Own ear. 

Unless all histcrians are wrong, Charles the Fifth, the 
great emperor of Germany, who was also king of Spain, 
was in England twice on a visit to his sister, Catherine, 
the consort of Heury the Eighth. Then Philip the 
Second, who was the husband of Mary, Quéen of Eng- 
land; and also John of Gaunt, “the great Earl of Lan- 
caster,” who was king of Aragon, a no inconsiderable 
porticn of Spain, in his day. I daresay that tloser in- 
vestigation will bring out the fact that other monarchs 
of Spain have been in England at various times, | 

Yours sincerely, 


Samuel J. Menard. 
Boston. 
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New Britain, Ct., Jume 11, 1905. 

In your Journal for June §, I read an account of ar 
affair which, in my opinion, was harmfuliy misrepre- 
sented. I refer to the tragedy of recent date. It was 
not the writing of a note which caused the boy to be 
sent home (not suspended), until his parents could be 
interviewed, but the contents of the aforesaid note, 
which contained an insult towards his teacher and a girl 
classmate, and language which his parents would con- 
demn. I know Principal W to a certain extert per- 
sonally and to a large extent by reputation, and a kinder 
man and more just teacher it would be difficult to find. 

I am not writing, therefore, to justify Principal W 
in the least. He does not need it in the eyes of New 
Britain people. But I feel that the story as told in the 
Journal will help to spread an crroneous impression in 
regard to needless severity and cruelty in our schools, 
My father has told me that in his early days the state- 
ment was impressed upon him (forcibly more than once) 
that if he got a whipping at school he would get a bigger 
one when he got home. I am not advocating a return 
to this early severity, but, as a member of the teaching 
profession, I resent any misrepresentation of school 
methods or disciplire. 

Both those who knew the boy and those who did not 
were exceedingly sorry for his rash act, but I have not 
heard a single person condemn the principal’s action in 
the matter. 








Yours for fair play, 
Laura H. $ , 
One of New Britain’s teachers. 





BOOK TABLE. 


THE GREEK PAINTERS’ ART. By Irene Weir, di- 
rector of art instruction, Brookline, Mass. Boston, 
New York, Chicago, London: Ginn & Co., publishers, 
8vo. Cloth. xviii+361 pp. Illustrated. Net price, $3.00. 
School drawing has not always attained the art level 

that must be secured before it reaps the benefit to which 

it is entitled. Drawing as a fundamental is well and 
good. It is important to know how to make lines 
straight and curved, to arrange designs and relate color. 

This is excellent, and has been admirably done, but the 

schoo! must lead the students to sit at the feet of the 

masters in their personality and in their masterpieces. 

Here is a book built along these lines. 

Intended for the student and the general reader, this 
bock presents an interesting descripticn of the painter's 
art in Greece. It comprises an introduction and five 
chapters as follows: A brief history of Greek painting 
—yvyase painting—-color as applied to architecture and 
sculpture—Greco-Egyptian portraits and Greco-Roman 
mosaics—-and mural painting in Greece and Italy. 

The author has gathered together the most reliable 
maiter obtainable from ancient and modern writings 
and from recent reports by archaeologists, and has re- 
corded the results of personal study of books, of collec- 
tions in foreign and native museums, and of actual finds 
in Greece itself. 

This has been done not only with the idea of com- 
piling a useful summary of the important facts which 
give to Greek painting a distinct place in relation to the 
kindred arts of Greek sculpture and Greek architecture, 
but also with the hope of awakening an interest in the 
painter’s art wherever found. 3 
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THE FAIRY READER. Adapted from Grimm and An- 
dersen. By James Baldwin. New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago: American Beok Company. Cloth. 190 
pp. Illustrated. 

The fairy tales of Grimm and Andersen are actually 
improved fcr school use by Mr. Baldwin, who has no 
superior, if indeed, he has a rival in the art of phras'ng 
anything for the American child. He knews instinc- 
tively the eye vocabulary of the child, and he has added 
to his native skill the best of training in practice. The 
tales selected are the most acceptable for children, and 
the illustrations are specially adapted in their simplicity 
to the tales and the child’s appreciation thereof. 
WEBSTER’S THE WHITE DEVIL and THE 

DPUCHESS OF MALFY. Edited by Professor Martin 

W. Samson of Indiana University. Boston: D. C. 

Heath & Co. Cloth. 422 pp. 

Two dramas from the Elizabethan period of English 
literature by an author who is unknown except by his 
works. But these works are vigorous, and furnish an 
able presentation of the English tongue of that age. 
Yet it would not have hurt this reproduction of the 
dramas if the editor had cut out some expressions that 
are not welcome in polite society to-day, though they 
may have suited the times of good Queen Bess. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BEAUTY. By Ethel D. Puffer. 
Boston: Houghton, Miffin & Co. 280 pp. Price, 
$1.25. ; 

If Andrew Carnegie will put a copy of this book in the 
hands of every graduate of college and high school, of 
academy and seminary, annually for ten years he will 
do a huncred times as much per dollar with the 
money required as by providing a building in which to 
house books, and this in no sense a reflection on the 
giving of money for library buildings, but by way of 
emphasizing what may be done by promoting the reading 
of one of the best books of the opening century. — 

President Eliot of Harvard has not attracted more at- 
tention in recont times than in his address on the in- 
fluence of the beautiful. While there is no reason to 
suspect that he had seen Miss Puffer’s treatment of the 
subiect, it is significant that he should have spoken so 
eloquently upon a similar subject and that the public 
should have been so responsive. These three incidents 
can but shew an especial ripeness for a public treatment 
of the subject. “Strike while the iron is hot” was the 
homely way of saying, “Take advantage of the public 
appetite.” 

If this book could be made a part cf the student life 
of the country for the next few years it would have a 
profound effect upon the moral and domestic, social and 
industrial life. If we genuinely believe that it is of 
prime importance what is being read it would be well to 
test our helief by having this book in every public, 














school, and Sunday school library in the land, and have 
every librarian keep it moving. Put ten copies in the 
public library and promote its use by the patrons. Let 
this book have a sale of a million copies and that fact 
would speak volumes for the character of the reading of 
our people. Let us stop glorying over the fact that all 
the people read until we can give some tangible evi- 
dence that they are reading the best books of the day. 


LATIN COMPOSITION FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Two volumes. By Benjamin L. D’Ooge, professor of 
Latin, Michigan State-Normal school. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. 12mo. Cloth. First volume, 131 pp. List 
price, 50 cents. Second volume, 190 pp. List price, 
60 cents. 

Protessor D’Ooge has specially prepared these two 
volumes for students in Latin in the second, third, and 
fourth years of the secondary schools. His observation 
of pedagogic methods in instruction in Latin has led 
him to consider them in a greater or less degree what 
he thinks “capricious,” and hence “fatally weak.” And 
his one endeavor in these volumes is to so aid the 
Latin pupil that his study may not be fragmentary, but 
instead a “synthetic whole.” 

Part IL, which makes up volume l., is based upon 
Caesar’s Gallic Wer. Parts II. and III., which are com- 
bined in volume II., are based on Cicero’s Manilian 
law. Catiline, and the Archias, followed by thirty-four 
lessons cf miscellany and continuous prose, also from 
Cicere. The attempt, and that a successful one, is to 
give an orderly and systematic treatment of Latin 
syntax, and not simply follow the caprices of the text. 

A careful investigation of the professor’s work will 
readily convince one of the sanity of his methcd, both 
as to idioms and phrases, his selections for oral and 
written translation, and his comments on the various 
parts of speech. It strikes us that the books will 
greatly facilitate the understanding and acquisition of 
the Latin tongue, and will prove themselves something 
for which instructors and pupils have been earnestly 
looking. 

A PIONEER DOCTOR. By Elizabeth Porter Gould. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger (The Gorham Press). 
Cloth. 270 pp. Price, $1.50. 

A story with strong religious motive, and well 
written. A young girl, Mareda, is powerfully influenced 
by the memory of a saintly aunt, and wishes to reach 
the truest ambition of life, which she comes to believe 
lies. in self-sacritice. Her wish to become a medical 
missionary leads her to consult the old family physician 
and friend, Dr. Cass, who proves himself a judicious 
counseler. At last Mareda marries and finds her way 
to Syria, where she finds full scope for testing het 
theories. ‘ 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited and anno- 
tated by R. McWilliam, P. A. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. Cloth. 168 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

This is one in the series of the “Temple School 
Shakespeare.” The lengthy introduction deals with 
the great dramatist and his times, and gives a careful, 
critical estimate of the play. The notes and glossary 
are of great value. Six illustrations by Dora Curtis 
are at once quaint and elaborate. The little volume 
is one a student would highly esteem among his text- 
books. 

GEORGIA HISTORY STORIWS. By J. Harris Chappell, 
Ph. D., president Georgia Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 382 
pp. Price, $1. 

Southern stories are usually full of life. And these 
stories, patiently gathered and carefully compiled: by Dr. 
Chappell, are no exception to the rule. The colonizing 
and development of Georgia form one of the most thril- 
ling pericds in this country’s career. James Oglethorpe 
was the founder of the colony, and its brave defender 
against Indian savagery. John Wesley established its 
religious institutions, and crossed the sea several times 
in their interest. The Spanish fleet was completely 
beaten off its shores. Pulaski, the daring Polish pa- 
triot and friend of American independence, was shot 
to death in the battle before Savannah. These and 
many other incidents the author has collated for the 
narratives he gives us, and he has sought to be hisiori- 
cally accurate as well as interesting in his portrayals. 
The stories relate to three periods, the Colonial, the 
Revolutionary, and the Development periods. The aim 
has been to make them attractive for the young people 
especially, and yet in the faith that they may not he 
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unattractive to children of a larger growth. The book 
is lit up with more than fourscore illustrations that are 
well chosen, and tend to heighten interest in the narra- 
tives. It is also carefully and ably indexed. 


THE CHILD'S DICKENS: DAVID COPPERIIELD 
AND OLIVER TWIST. Retold by Annie Douglas Sey- 
erance. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American 
Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 160 pp. 

It is hazardous indeed to attempt to tell a story of 
Dickens in any other language than his own. Charles 
and Mary Lamb told the “Tales of Shakespeare” in a 
style that was as classic in a way as that of the drama, 
and a few other writers have brought into the range of 
the child’s English other masterpieces, and Miss Sey- 
erance has assuredly done this with these two stories of 
Charles Dickens. Indeed, many an adult will rejoice to 
find the stories with all their fascination in a form and 
size entirely within their reach in these busy times. 
Few of us think we can stop to read again the stories 
of Dickens, but there is no one who cannot find time to 
enjoy them in this form. We have no right to allow any 
child to go out of the schools at fourteen who, does not 
know about every one of the masterpieces in English 
that can be had in such brevity of style and complete- 
ness of matter as is here furnished. 


THE PLACE OF INDUSTRIES IN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. By Katherine Elizabeth Dopp. Chi- 
cago: The University Press of Chicago. Cloth. 270 
pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is a wholesome book, presenting most advanced 
ideas without unduly irritating those to whom the idea 
of a “fad’’ awakens fierce antagonism. The line of ap- 
proach is fresh and attractive. She treats. skilfully and 
interestingly the industrial epochs and their signifi- 
cance. The house industries, or the period of domestic 
economy, which requires familiarity with the hunting, 
fishing, pastoral, and agricultural stage; the age of 
metals, travel, trade, and transportation; the city, state, 
and the feudal system; the handicraft system, or the 
period of town economy; the factory system, or the 
period of national economy. 

Then she considers from the philosophical standpoint 
the origins of the attitudes that underlie industry, all of 
which lead up to the real mission of the author and 
message of the book—practical applications to infancy, 
childhood, and youth, to the responsibilities of the 
teacher and to the possibilities of the school as it is and 
as it must be. 


OUR FIRST CENTURY. By George Cary Eggleston. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Cloth. 268 pp. Illus- 
trated. Price, $1.20, net. 

In history American the name of Eggleston is a name 
to conjure with. In this delightful volume, gracefully 
written, this heir of the Eggleston name helps us to see 
the first century of our nation’s life, and in a most 
graphic and picturesque way. His book is a study of 
colonial life in its completeness instead of in mono- 
graphs such as haye been popular with authors recently. 
Not only is it readable, but it is abundantly illustrated 
with pictures that portray the customs of the days 
under review. Altogether it is an exceedingly creditable 
piece of work. 


PRACTICAL NEW STANDARD SPELLER. By Al- 
fred B. Chambers, Ph. D., and edited by HE. T. Roe, 
LL. B. Chicago: Laird & Lee. Decorative board, 
cloth back. 240 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

Speciaily planned for primary, intermediate, and 
grammar grades, with lessons in spelling, pronunciation, 
word-building, analysis, dictation exercises, and mem- 
ory gems,—such is the new speller. It is illustrated by 
nine full-page half-tone portraits of prominent authors 
and statesmen, the place of honor being accorded to 
Horace Mann. It is a beautiful speller, and arranged 
on correct pedagogical principles, revealing the greatest 
care on the part of the compilers. 


ASENSIT’S VICTORIA. Edited and annotated by Edgar 
S. Ingraham, Ph. D., Ohio State University. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 166 pp. Price, 50 cents, 

A collection of short, simple, and uninvolved narra- 
tives in Spanish, by Julia de Asensi. Notes and a com- 
plete vocabulary are appended. The stories are well 
chosen, and will be because of their charm of simplicity 
a distinct aid to the student of Spanish. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





[TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Co y should be received 
by the editor not later t Friday preceding 
date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


July 10-13: American Institute of 
Instruction, Portland, Me. Secretary, 
W. C. Crawford, Allston, Mass. 

July 11-12-18: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Reading. 


September 17-20: International Con- 
gress of Childhood at Liege, Bel- 
gium. American committee: 
Chairman, M. V. O’Shea, Madison, 
Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe. 
Westfield, Mass. Membership in 
the congress solicited. 


October 19-20-21: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Montpelier. 

October 27: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, in joint conven- 
tion with Hampshire and Hamp- 
en Counties Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, Springfield. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

THOMASTON. The high school of 
this town won first prize in the Bos- 
ton Herald’s Lewis & Clark Exposi- 
tion tours. A teacher and a pupil 
get a trip to Portland, Cre., and the 
school some beautiful statuary. 

PORTLAND. William H. Brown- 
s0n, managing editor of the Portland 
Advertiser, has been elected superin- 
tendent of the public schools. He is 
fifty-one years old and has been a 
member of the school board for four- 
teen years, and is also president of 
the Maine School for the Deaf. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

MANCHESTER. The Hallsville 
school, William H. Huse, principal, 
has the most attractive and out-of- 
the-ordinary grammar school natural 
history equipment that I have seen. 
Mr. Huse knows animal life, domes- 
tic and at large in the field, forests, 
and streams of southern New Hamp- 
shire, and his schoolhouse has the 
hest collection of live turtles in the 
state, a remarkable assortment of 
live snakes, so that the children 
know, appreciate, and protect ani- 
mals that other children are liable to 
torment. Mr. Huse has twelve finely 
illustrated lectures. In his line he 
leads the schoolmasters of New Eng- 
land. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts State Teachers’ Association 
is to be held jointly with the county 
conventions of Hampden and Hamp- 
shire at Springfield, on the last Fri- 
day of October. President Wright of 
Clark, President Faunce of Brown, 
and Professor George E. Vincent of 
Chicago are on the program for ad- 
dresses at the general meeting. 

There are to be six sectional meet- 
ines—high school, grammar, and 
primary ,—with live subjects and able 
speakers. It promises to be an 
“epoch making” meeting. 

The officers of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association are as follows: 
President, Gordon A. Southworth, 


pena ille; vice-presidents, Homer P. 

wis, Worcester; E. D. Russell, 
pace secretary, Frederick H. Nick- 
erson, Melrose: treasurer, Nelson G. 
Howard, Hingham. 

BOSTON. Principal Herbert L. 
Morse of the Lyman school is to have 
a party of teachers and others to the 
Pacitic coast this summer, taking in 
the Yellowstone National Park and 
the Lewis and Clark Exposition at 
Portland. There is no better man- 
ager of a party or more skilful guide 
in travel. 

Dorchester high has the largest 
class in its history. 

HAVERHILL. Miss Portia M. 
Washington, daughter of Booker T, 
Washington, graduated from Brad- 
ford Academy this June. 


BROOKLINE. The school board 
has chosen for one year George P. 
Hitchcock, director of the high school 
department of Pratt Institute at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., as principal of the 
high school. Mr. Hitchcock was 
graduated from Amherst in 1892, and 








~ 


J. CONDON, Helena, Mont. 


was made master of the Fitchburg 
high school when Charles S. Chapin 
resigned to take charge of the West- 
«field Normal school. He was called 
from there to Brooklyn. 

EVERETT. Since January omne- 
third of the schools have been work- 
ing along the Batavia line, and the 
results are so gratifying that arrange- 
ments are being made by Superin- 








tendent U. G. Wheeler to extend it to 
all of the schools. 

In the Boston Herald’s school con- 
test the Centre grammar school got 
the largest vote of any school, 288,- 
243 ~=—s votes. Alice J. Spaulding, 
teacher, and Esther Joel, pupil, will ~ 
both go to Portland on this excur- 
sion. The school gets some beautiful 
statuary. 


NEWTON. Public spirited persons 
of large wealth will purchase the 
larger part of the famous Clalfin es- 
tate and donate it to the high school. 
This will make the most beautiful 
public high school grounds in New 
England. 


CAPE ANN. Hervey L. Woodward 
has resigned his position as superin- 
tendent of the Rockport schools to 
accept the superintendency of a dis- 
trict in New Hampshire, formed by 
the towns of Milford, Wilton, and 
Antrim. 

His successor, C. F. Eldridge, was 
for some years principal of the Rock- 
port high school. 

Miss Charlotte Blatchly, director of 
physical training in the Gloucester 
schools for the past three years, has 
resigned and will be succeeded by 
Miss Henrietta L. Ross, who has been 
filling a like position at Northfield 
Seminary, 

SOMERVILLE. George L. Baxter, 
for thirty-three years principal of the 
Latin school, has received the degree 
of Litt. D. from Tufts College. No 
high school principal has sent so 
many students to Harvard. 

The English high school won first 
prize in the Boston Herald’s school 
contest for tours to the Lewis & Clark 
Exposition at Portland, Ore. This gives 
the school some beautiful statuary, 
and one teacher and one pupil a trip 
to Oregon. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW. YORK 
SYRACUSE. Syracuse University 
2zraduates over 300. 


NEW JERSEY. 

B. C. Wooster, superintendent of 
Ridgewood, N. J., schools, has been 
appointed to succeed John Terhune, 
as superintendent of schools for Ber- 
gen county. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Tniversity of Pennsylvania grad- 
uates 533 this year. 

BETHLEHEM. Lehigh University 
graduates eighty-six. 
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Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prerention, as wellas the relief, of men 
tal and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleepl«ss 
ness,andall weaknesses resulting from excessive 


brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality, 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essential food, per- 
manently strengthening, not stimulating. the 


brain and nerves. It is not a secret or patent 
medicine: the formula is on each bottle. Pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. Descriptive pam- 
phiet free. 


Pre- 56 W. 25th St- 
pared 
pied by NEW YORK 


If not found at Druggists’, sent by mail 81 00. 
CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 

The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain 
cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
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CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


WESTERVILLE. Otterbein Col- 
lege graduates thirty-eight. The 
commencement address was by Gov- 
ernor Houly of Indiana. 


PAINESVILLE, Lake Erie College 
has had an unusually good year. Its 
fund has been greatly enlarged. The 
commencement address this year was 
by Professor James R. Angel of Chi- 
cago University. 


INDIANA. 
INDIANAPOLIS. While the grad- 
uates of Butler University were re- 
turning from the annual dinner given 
by President Garrison of the univer- 
sity they were captured by 200 under- 
graduates, who cut off the hair of ail 
their captives. The undergraduates 
then danced around their victims be- 
fore they were liberated. Highly 

scholastic performance! 





IOWA. 


ALBIA. Superintendent Hollings- 
worth of this city has had unprece- 
dented affliction of Jate. On Thanks- 
giving day, Mrs. Hollingsworth was 
killed in a runaway, and on June 17 
his ten-year-old son was drowning in 
the river and his fifteen-year-old son 
tried to rescue him and both were 
drowned. 


OSKALOOSA. Penn College grad- 
tiates thirty-two this year, the largest 
number in its history. 

MARENGO. Howard J. Ports, one 
of the widely known and popular 
county superintendents of the state, 
was married to Mary Florence Anger 
on June 15. 


IOWA FALLS. J, F. Meyer of Ur- 
bana, Ill., has been elected president 
of Ellsworth College. In 1890 this 
institution was founded by E. S. Ells- 
worth. The college is well equipped 
in buildings, and is patterned after 
the German gymnasium, but does 
work of college grade in addition. 
President Meyer graduated from Iowa 
College, Grinnell, in 1904, and from 
the University of Illinois in 1905. 
For a number of years Mr. Meyer 
was at the head of a private normal 
ané college preparatory school at 
Macomb, Ill., which he built up from 
about 100 local students until fifty 
counties of Illinois and near a score 
of states were represented by an an- 
nual attendance of 425 students. 


ILLINOIS. 

CARLINVILLE. Blackburn Col- 
lege has a new president, Thomas W. 
Lingle. Commencement address was 
by Dr. George N. Lubbock of Cak 
Park. 

LA GRANGE. Sarah E. Crouch of 
Kansas City takes charge of the 
training department of La Grange 
College. 


“ SOUTH DAKOTA. 
PIERRE. The semi-annual dis- 
bursement of the income of the pub- 
lic school fund is $300,000. This is 
$4.50 a year for every school child in 
the state. 


NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. Ex-State Superintend- 
ent O. K. Fowler, who was elected 
principal of the new normal school 
at Kearney and declined, is making a 
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ereat success as state manager for the 
New International PEncyclopaedia, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. of New York. 


Pennsylvania Superintendents 
Elected May 2, 1905. 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 





CemROrORh ..... 00 Mattie M. Collins 
COE Ca accvcckavees James J. Bevan 
GHRO vc HiT a. Tra N. McCloskey: 
Goatbie sisal. oss W. W. Evans 
Ss en ee D. W. Morrison 
I oe i oe gare L. F. Benchorf 
PeelOGR x6 von SS estou Charles E. Barton 
Huntingdon ......... t08d8 J. G. Dell 
SNR 8 SS eet H. C. Klinger 
LMWWOROO . ei i Re. ous oe R. G. Allen 
BRO 5st aenkidss eee Alvin Rupp 
Monteur....c.veccerwes Charles W. Derr 
POGET .de-s tached coed Ezra H. Bryner 
PTR oe ck dct ste Lucien Westbrook 
Petter 265 eA. i. ssa Otis A. Kilbourn 
UMVOR . wcrtatoccs J. E. E. Killgore 
Susquehanna ..... George A. Stearns 
Te tee W. R. Longstreet 
Venango ....... Dallas W. Armstrong 
BR Pa D. L. Hower 


CITY, BOROUGH, AND TOWNSHIP 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Ashland, William C. Estler—Ban- 
cnr, J. W. Gruver—Beaver Falls, E. 
Maguire—Bradford, E. E. Miller— 
Bristol, Louise D. Baggs—Carlisle, 
John CC. Wagner—Chambersburg, 
Samuel Gelwix—Cheltenham, Charles 
A. Wagner—Coal, Albert Lioyd— 
Coatesville, William T. Gordon— 
Columbia, Daniel Fleisher—Consho- 
hocken, Elmer B. Zeigler—Corry, 
Virgil G. Curtis—Danville, Urie L. 
Cordy—Du Bois, J. H. Alleman-~—Dun- 
more, Charles F. Hoban—Greenville, 
J. J. Palmer—Harrisburg, F. E. 
Downes—Hazleton, D. A. Harman— 
Hazle, J. B. Gabrio—Homestead. J. 
M. Norris—Huntingdon, E. R. Barc- 
lay—-Jeannette, T. B. Shank—Lans- 
ford, Elmer E. Kuntz—Lebanon, R. 
TY. Adams—Lock Haven, J. A. Robb— 
Mahanoy City, W. N. Bhrhart—Maha- 
noy, D. F. Guinan—Middletown, H. J. 
Wickey—Milton, W. A. Wilson— 
Monessen, R. W. Himelick—Mount 
Carmel, S. H. Dean—Nanticoke, J. 
William Griffith—Newport. H. U. Ny- 
hart—Olyphant, M. W. Cummings— 
Philadelphia, E. Brooks—Phoenix- 
ville, R. E. Laramy—Pottsville, B. F. 
Patterson—Scranton, G. W. Phillips— 
Shamokin, J. Howerth—Shenandoah, 
J. W. Cooper—South Sharon, C. G. 
Canon—Steelton, L. E. McGinnes— 
Sunbury, Ira Shipman—Tamaqua, R. 
F. Ditchburn—Tarentum, e+ 
Endsley—Taylor, M. J. Lioyd—Titus- 
ville, Henry Pease—Tyrone, I. C. M. 
Ellenberger—Waynesboro, eo 
Reber—West Chester, A. L. Jones— 
Wilkes-Barre, J. M. Coughlin—Wil- 
kinsburg—J. L. Allison—Williams- 


port, Charles Lose—York, Attreus 
Wanner. 
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Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 








SPENCERIAI 
STEEL PENS. 








™ STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND | 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


Have been subjected to the test 


of years and are recognized for 
_all purposes The Best. 


| 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York. 




















If so want to board on the islands in 
beautiful Casco Bay. : 

HILL CREST, CHEBEAGUE ISLAND 
offers very best a dations. Quiet, cool 
n neg pens reasonable rates. Somuch 
better than a city hotel. Delightful sail to and 
from Portland—7 boats per day each way. 
Plan to spend your vacation there after and 
fd the Institute. Correspondence solic- 

ed. 


Cc. W. HAMILTON, 
Hill Crest, Chebeague, Maine. 








THE MAN WITHOUT 


THE BEST WAY TO TEACH PATRIOTISM 


New School Edition, 25 Cents 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston 


A COUNTRY 








Emerson College 
of Oratory « 


Wm. J. Rolfe, A.M., Litt. D., President. 
Wa 


student 





y, Se 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWIOK, Dean, ‘ 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Aveaue, Boston, Maas. 





ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTZD BY THE NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
for a period of FIVE YEARS commencing 
January, 1905. 
Partial List of Books Adopted: 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor. . . $1.50 
20th Century Dictation Book & Legal Forms 18 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. . -15 
Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq., N.Y. 


The Cambridge School 
of Nursing. 


Offers to young women desiring to undertake 
the profession of nursing a four years’ course, 
consisting of one year of thorough pre - 
tory instruction, and three years of train 

in the practice of nursing. Information in 
“ee to the school may be obtained from the 
principal, Miss BRIGGS, The Cambridge Hos- 
pital, bridge, Mass. 
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When 


ine Holden Book Covers, 


The Text-tooks are Made to Last Nearly Twice as Long. 
Kept Clean, Neat and Healthful. 
Not Dilapidated, Worn Out and Filthy. 
Protected from the Daily Handling, Wear and Soiling. 
Treated with Greater Respect by the Pupils. 
Inventoried at a Greater Value. 
Less Liable to Spread Contagious Diseases. 








When an outfit of the Holden Self Binders and Transparent Paper is supplied each teacher’s 

desk, damages to the binding and leaves can be repaired as soon as they occur, saving from 

$5.00 to $10.00 a year in each schoolroom, at a cost of but 25 cents. ‘ . 
The Holden System for Preserving Books 


Adopted by over 1650 School Boards. 


Samples on request. 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 

















THE MAGAZINES. 


—For both timeliness and vivacity 
the July number of the Atlantic is a 
notable one. The leading article, a 
plea for “Publicity for Express Com- 
panies,” by Professor F. H. Dixon, is 
a searching study of the vast but 
little understood business of the ex- 
press companies in this country. 
Other papers of great present interest 
are “Some Results of the Eastern 
War,” by Chester Holcombe; ‘Large 
Fortunes, Their Justification and 
Use,” by J. Laurence Laughlin. The 
essays include ‘Bookdusting Time,” 
by Martha Baker Dunn; ‘“Words- 
worthshire,” by Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson; and “In Retreat,’ by 
Agnes Repplier. The more specifi- 
vally literary papers are: “The Mob 
Spirit in Literature,” by H. D. Sedg- 
wick; “The Outlook in History,” by 
William Roscoe Thayer; “Criticism 
and Mr. Saintsbury,” by “Ferris 
Greenslet; and ‘About Laurence 
Sterne,” by Professor Wilbur L. 
Cross. A paper of great individual 
interest is that recounting the “Ex- 
periences of a Prison Chaplain,’ by 
Cc. E. Ordway. The stories are by 
Winfield S. Moody and Alice M. 
Bacon. 


—The July Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, from its striking and “sum- 
mery” cover to its last page of cheer- 
ful humor, is up to the standard 
which this publication has made for 
itself. A half-dozen special articles, 
including one on “The Epworth 
League,’ by the editor of the Ep- 
worth Herald, are richly illustrated, 
and there are also three full pages 
of unusual photographs. “A Military 
Tea for the Fourth,” “Midsummer in 
the Garden,” and ‘“Hot-Weather 
Recipes” are among the timely ar- 
ticles. It is especially strong in 
short stories. Marion Harland’s ser- 
ial is concluded; Mrs. Sangster and 
Mrs. Richardson write as entertain- 
ingly as usual; the boys’ and girls’ 
department is full and appropriate to 
the season; Sam Loyd’s puzzles are 
not forgotten, while Miss Gould’s 
fashions and “Fads and Frills” are in 
place and continue to delight the 
heart of womankind. Published by 
the Crowell Publishing Company, 
Springfield, O.; one dollar a year. 

—Of course, there is a patriotic 
tone to the July St. Nicholas, with 
Fourth of July stories holding prom- 


inent place, but there is also much of 
zeneral interest. Margaret Johnson’s 
“The Corner Cupboard” is a delight- 
ful record of two young artists’ sum- 
mer. Margaret Watson tells an in- 
teresting incident of bird life in “‘The 
Swallows’ Revenge.” Joseph H. 
Adams tells ““The Practical Boy” how 
to build tree-huts and lean-to’s. Dr. 
Emma E. Walker continues her valu- 
able “First Aid to the Injured” 
papers with instructions how to pro- 
ceed in case of a drowning accident. 
There is the usual good measure of 
attractive jingles and pictures, and 
much to interest readers of all ages 
in St. Nicholas’s excellent depart- 
ments: Nature and Science, the St, 
Nicholas League, Books and Reading, 
the Letter Box, etc. 

—Copper and beef acquire a new 
and still more startling meaning in 
the July Everybody’s. A good many 
unpleasant things have already been 
made known about these two Sov- 
ereigns of commerce. But the 
greater part of their story has so far 
been untold, and a generous slice of 
it has been inserted in _ this 
single number. A more  agree- 
able matter to consider is the 


great university machine for the 
manufacture of athletes. Director 


Anderson of Yale explains that the 
college athlete is not a matter of 
chance; tells by what rigid processes 
he is made; and assures him, for the 
benefit of anxious mothers, a long 
life. There are plenty of photographs 
to prove these points. Seven re- 
markable short stories by able 
writers raise the fiction average of 
this number far above that of any 
previous issue, and in addition, Miss 
Bensley tells of her final “Experience 
as a Nursery Governess,” and Hart- 
ley Davis, in “The Players,” reviews 
the past season on the New York 
stage. 

—Among the very able papers in 
the July Century are the first of two 
articles on “The Blectric Railway,’ by 
Frank J. Sprague, former president 
of the American Institute of Electri- 
eal Engineers; Melville E. Stone’s 
account of the method of operation 
of the Associated Press, and “The 
Future of Poland,’ by David Bell 
Macgowan., The personal note 


is sounded in “With Perry 
in Japan,” by John 5S. Sewall, 
and also in “The Late Prin- 
cess Mathilde,” by Mme. Blanc. 


Richard Whiteing’s papers on “The 





Chateaux of Touraine,” to the regret 
vf all who have followed them, come 
to an end in this issue, with descrip- 
tion and pictures of Chambord, Chau- 
mont, and Azay-le-Rideau. The fic- 
tion is excellent as are the contribu- 
tions in verse. 


—New and attractive snapshot 
photographs of senators, foreign min- 
isters, British and American naval 
officers, and society leaders, with fine 
portraits of Vice-President and Mrs. 
Fairbanks and Senators Lafollette 
and Alger, are among the illustra- 
tions of “Affairs at Washington,” in 
July National Magazine. Joe 
Mitchell Chapple varies his monthly 
letter from the capital by describing 
in a happy style an old-fashioned 
Fourth of July celebration in an 
Iowa village. Senator McCumber of 
South Dakota contributes a remark- 
able paper, entitled, “What Lies 
Ahead of This People.’”’ Charles War- 
ren Stoddard writes delightfully 
about “Gail Hamilton of Hamilton,”’ 
quoting many of her brilliant letters, 
hitherto unpublished. The fiction is 
charming and the Home department 
is rich in garden lore and helpful 
hints for the household. Frank Put- 
nam, in “Note and Comment,” dis- 
cusses the Portland Exposition and 
the ultimate results of the war in the 
Far East. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JouRNAL 
OF EDUCATIONas complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 





It has been announced that Profes- 
sor Charles E. Rogers has accepted 
an appointment as head of the civil 
engineering department of Trinity 
College. Professor Rogers is a grad- 
uate of the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
school of the class of °96, and is at 
present professor of civil engineering 
at the Clarkson Memorial Technical 
school, Potsdam, N. Y. 

The following changes in the fac- 
ulty of Cornell University are an- 
nounced: Professor T. M. Gardner, 
mechanical engineer, has resigned; 
Professor J. A. Bonsteel, detailed 
from the bureau of soils, United 
States department of agriculture, will 
be succeeded next year by E. Q. 
Fippin, also of the bureau of soils; 
Halldor Hermannsson has arrived 
from Iceland to assume charge of the 
Fiske Icelandic library. 

Jacob H. Schiff’s gift of $50,000 for 
the benefit of the Semitic museum 
building at Harvard will provide for 
five years’ excavations, $5,000 having 
been added for the Semitic museum 
itself, and $5,000 for the expedition. 
The anonymous gift of $106,000 for 
the endowment of the department of 
ethics of social questions will be 
named the Francis Greenwood Pea- 
body endowment. The gift ensures 
the permanence of a department of 
instruction which Professor Peabody 
organized and developed, and which 
might have disappeared at his death. 
The donor, in order to make the en- 
cowment immediately productive, 
gave $2,500 to be used as income. 

A magnificent library building 
costing $500,000 has been presented 
to Vassar College by Mrs. Frederick 
Ferris Thompson of New York as a 
monument to her late husband, who 
was for years a trustee of Vassar and 
an enthusiastic friend of the college. 

Mr. Thompson himself presented a 
library to Vassar, which has long 
since been outgrown, and which was 
vacated, now that the new one has 
been completed. 

Dr. Charles E. Miller, president of 
leidelberg University, Tiffin, 0., has 
announced that Andrew Carnegie had 
ziven $25,000 to Heidelberg for a li- 
brary, provided that the university 
raise a like amount. 

The total number of Chinese stu- 
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dents in the United States universi- 
ties is 46, of which 28 are government 
students, and 18 are self-supporting; 
9 are graduate students. The distri- 
bution of these students is as follows: 
In the University of California, 17; in 
Columbia University, 6; in Cornell 
University, 5; in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 5; in Yale 
University, 4; in Oberlin College, 2; 
in Princeton University, 1; and in 
New York University, 1. A large 
number of Chinese students are at- 
tending technical and _ professional 
colleges, but full data concerning 
them could not be obtained. Second- 
ary school students number about 
sixty, and the number of girls in the 
intermediate and secondary schools 
is nineteen. 


A gift of $10,000,000 by Andrew 
Carnegie to provide annuities for col- 
lege professors who are not able to 
continue in active service has been 
announced. Professors in the United 
States, Canada, and Newfoundland 
will share in the distribution of the 
income of the fund. United States 
steel corporation five per cent. first 
mortgage bonds for 310,000,000 have 
been transferred to a board of trus- 
tees, and steps will be taken at once 
to organize a corporation to receive 
the gift. Dr. Pritchett, president of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and F. A. Vanderlip have 
been selected by Mr. Carnegie to ob- 
tain data on the subject, to be pre- 
sented at the first meeting of the 
board of trustees, which will take 
place on November 15. 


The new profession of  high- 
Way engineering was (ffirst§ rec- 
ognized in the educational world by 
the Rhode Island College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts when, in the 
autumn of 1904, it adopted a full four- 
vears’ course in highway engineering, 
for the completion of which the de- 
gree of bachelor of science is given. 
Two of the senior class of the pres- 
ent year have taken the course and 
have qualified as highway engineers. 
The course is attracting considerable 
attention and has the cordial endorse- 
ment of the best highway experts of 
the country. There can be no doubt 
of the need of good highways and of 
the future demand for men who are 
thoroughly trained as highway en- 
gineers. The course offered by the 
Rhode Island College is practical as 
well as theoretical, and. graduates 
will be prepared to fill satisfactorily 
the positions that are sure to open.. 


~~ 


New Terminal. 


The Central railroad of New Jersey 
has opened a new ferry with terminal 
facilities at foot of West Twenty- 
third street (N. R.), New York, in the 
heart of the shopping, hotel, and 
theatre district—connection being 
made with all trains. The station is 
modern and complete in every detail, 
with commodious waiting and retir- 
ing rooms, and the most perfect 
ticket and baggage facilities. For 
the accommodation of patrons an 
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A SELECT, personally-conducted 

tour in August. Number limited 
to ensure comfort and pleasant social 
conditions. An ideal vacation, minis- 
tering to body, mind, and spirit. Cool 


climate, romantic and _ historic sur- ° 


Troundings. 12th season. Prospectus 
on application. 
F. H. PALMER, 
Editor “ Education,” 


Fifty Bromfield Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. 





_ MANUAL 
TRAINING 
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Write for new 
catalog and prices 


E, H. Sheldo: * 
379 Madisonst 
Chicago 











electric cab and carriage service will 
be operated at popular rates, the cab 
gtand being located immediately at 
right of exit from boat on the ground 
fioor of station. 
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HAD 1T ON HIS PERSON. 

A pupil in a Lynn, Mass., schoo] 
was asked by his teacher to give the 
definition of a vacuum. “I can’t just 
describe it,” said he, “but I have it 
in my head.”—February Lippincott’s, 








The child—“Aunt Mary, nurse says 
when it thunders, it's the Lord 
scoldin’ us.” 

Aunt Mary—‘Perhaps it is, dear.” 

The child—“Well, I don’t see what 
he’s gct to beso mad about. I’se 
Jone everyfing to-day ‘cept brush my 
teef.”—Brooklyn Life. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 





FISHER **S8255> AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 


Railway Exchange, 


CHICAGO. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NO w is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. 


Member- 


ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 





DUCATORS'’ 


HONEST 


101 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


XG ent 


C. A. Bid EFFECTIVE 
Partinne, 








The Teachers’ 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., 
Eow 8 Beacon St., Boston. 





Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Over 5,200 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © *.s6i2.2 502, "seuss" 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 





™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE - 126 eoyiston St 


Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 





EASTERN 


Teachers’ §0 Bromfield St, BOSTON 


Agency Agency 
—e 1890 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





TH SCIENCE DURAAMCX. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educetors 









Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. ... 


| We Aave unequaled facies for pacing teaches in $ 


Boston, Mass. : 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 








Some New Books. 





Title. 


John Knox and the Reformation...... Andrew 


Studies in Colonial Nationalism..... 
Cuba and the Intervention.......... 
TGRGMrTAW oo cc cccccccccccccc cess. : 

The Elements of Railway Economics...........+- 
DPE PEIN 66 cece ccccccccccc cece cscs voce 
Dante’s Divina an a Searetneacccecees coves 
American Phonogra 
Arnold’s Sohrab an 
On the We-A Trail .........ccccecsceccecccceccees 
The Little Conscrip 
Fairy Tales Every 














More Facilities and Improvements 
for the Patrons of the New 
Jersey Central. 


To lead, not follow, is the motto 
which the. New Jersey Central has 
before it at all times and a demon- 
stration of that fact is the establish- 
ment of the new uptown ferry of the 
Jersey Central at West Twenty-third 
street. The mammoth building 
which is to be used as a ferry house 
is of steel construction advanta- 
geously located in the very heart of 
the hotel, shopping and theatre dis- 
trict. There is at this new station 
every convenience which the travel- 
ing public might anticipate, such as 
lounging rooms for ladies and gentle- 
men, telegraph, public telephones, 
news stands, flower booths, and the 
hundred and one little necessities 
which make traveling a delight rather 
than a burdensome task. 

One of the most widely known fea- 
tures was the placing in service of 
twenty-four new trains for its New 
York and Philadelphia service in a 
single day and the farsightedness of 
the move has been acknowledged 
since every one of these trains is a 
paying venture and from time to 
time new trains have been added 
until now there are trains every hour 
and on the hour, from 7 a. m. to 9 
p. m., between the metropolis and the 
Quaker city. 

Again recognizing a public demand 
the New Jersey Central has just built 
and placed in commission six new 
dining cars introducing several fea- 
tures new to the traveling public, 
first of which is the arrangement by 
which the traveler in the day coach 


‘;has access to the dining car; 
the custom on all roads _ here- 
tofore being to limit the dining 


ear to the parlor and sleeping car 
passengers only. The service for 
breakfast and lunch is a la carte, 
while the dinner is served table 
d'hote at the rate of $1.00 per capita, 

The New Jersey Central has just 
placed in commission something like 
thirty new coaches of the most ap- 
proved style of architecture, and 
though its four-tracked road-bed is a 


é . recognized model of standard road 
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steel rail will also be used. Only re- 


1.20 | cently the New Jersey Central opened 
——|anew uptown landing at West Forty- 
— | second street for its 

90 | 


famous boats, 
the Asbury Park, Monmouth, and 
Sandy Hook of the Sandy Hook 
route, making it possible for seashore 
patrons from the residential section 


|of New York to reach the New Jersey 


The Child Vivian...........0.--sseeeeneceee : ipriani Rand, McNally & a s gntonge. 

May Margaret .......--02+ sesecseeseses Crockett Dodd, Mead & Co., 1.50 

Balloons, Airships, and Flying Machines Bacon 50 

The Millbank Case...............ss0e008 des Eldridge Henry Holt & na 1.50 

Asénsi’s Victoria........... cece cece ee eeeeeceeees Ingraham D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. nn 

The Fairy Readers... ......-..seeeceeeeee sees ctes Baldwin American Book C O., &® i 

Une Ténébreuse Affaire. ........-eeceereeseeerees Balzac Henry Froude, “ Sea 

English Table Glass .........+-++eeseeeeeeserecees Bates Charles Scribner’s Sons, * 2.50 | 
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coast resorts in a most. comfortable 
and convenient manner, while the 
landing downtown is at the new pier 
at the foot of Cedar street. 

That it is the aim of the New Jer- 
sey Central to serve its patrons as 
they like to be served is an acknowl- 
edged fact and even now there are 
other improvements in contemplation 
which will further emphasize this 
fact. 





“That man has studied political 
2conomy.”’ 

“Maybe so,” said Senator Sorghum, 
“but the injudicious way he spends 
his money at an election looks to me 
like political extravagance.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 














BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 


‘‘Kafoozelum,’’ the big annual summer mu- 
sical offering of the Tremont Theatre, Boston, 
continues to kafoozle every night and at two 
matinees a week, with great success. The 
work of clever Elfie Fay has been much talked 
about, and while Miss Fay’s rele is not the 
star part, and she does not in the least inter- 
fere with the stellar honors of Dave Lewis, it 
isa fact that Miss Fay holds her audiences 
constantly while she is on the stage. Another 
feature of ‘‘Kafoozelum”’ which is being 
much talked about is the “Little Phoebus 
Nemo” act of Toby Lyons, who plays the role 
of a wealthy poet who inflicts bad verses. Mr. 
Lyons wears thirteen different feminine hats 
in the course of the comic opera. ‘Kafvuoze- 
lum’’ will stay at the Tremont most of the 
summer 

KEITH’S. 

rhe vaudeville bill announced from Keith’s 
for the week of July 10 is one of the strongest 
and best balanced bulletined from that popu- 
lar playhouse for some time. Included in the} 
list of entertainers will be Henry V. Donnelly, 
formerly of Donnelly and Girard, of ‘*Natural 
Gas”’ fame; Ray L. Royce,the popular mimetic 
comedian; Therese Dorgeval, a_ pleasing 
and talented operatic prima donna; Mosher, 
Houghton and Mosher, Matthews and Ashley, 
Misses Cook and Clinton, McPhee and Hill, 
Murphy and Francis, Gregory and Wood, Fer- 
guson and Watson, and Joe Goodwin. The 
Fadettes will make an entire change of selec- 
tions, and a complete new list of motion pic 
tures will be exhibited by the biograph. 


a Ne 
VARIETIES. 


MISTAKE MADE SOMEWHERE. 

Mrs. Kindle (whose husband had 
told her that the apartment house 
was the proper thing for her, on the 
principle of suites to the sweet)— 
“Henry said an awful nice thing to 
me to-day.” 

Mrs. Kandle—‘‘Yes?”’ 

“Yes. He said this was just the 
place for me—fiats to the—why, 
somehow that doesn’t sound right, 
after all.’”’—Boston Transcript. 


COMMON COMPLAINT. 


Do you like going to school, | 
Johnny?” asked the visitor. 
“Yes, sir.’ answered the truthful 


urchin, ‘‘and I like coming home, too, 
but I don’t like staying there between 
times.”—Chicago News. 
Greene—‘You really mean to marry 
Miss Pierce, then?’ 
Lrown—‘Why not?” 
Greene-—‘Oh, nothing; but do you 
know anything abont her family?” 
Brown—‘‘Don’'t know the first 
thing, but I do know their money is 
as 2ood as any money that’s going.” 


Helen—‘‘Bertha has always de- 
clared the men were all alike, and 
now she has gone and accepted that 
idiotic Wuffles.”’ 

Edith—‘Which shows her true to 
her convictions. There was no rea- 
son why she shouldn’t take the first 
man that offered.” 


Foozle—‘Come, now, do you really 
enjoy a game of golf?” 

Niblick—“‘Of course not; what a 
question. But I do love to talk about 
a game when it is all over, just asa 
man likes to talk about a narrow es- 
cape from death or a long siege of 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


BLISHED in 1883, and in continuous successful operation under the same manage- 
ESTA ment since, means a good deal for a teachers’ agency. It means for one 
thing an enormous amount of recorded information. We have the written applications of 
more than 27,000 teachers on file, with every letter and reference preserved, and all the infor- 
mation so classified and indexed that it is instantly available. Not seldoma candidate comes in 
to register, and introduces himself by saying: “I presume you do not reca | that I was a mem- 
ber of your agency in 1885."" In one minute | tion we gathered about him at that time, is 
his envelope of 1885, with all the informa- upon the desk, usually much to his surprise 
and gratification. Wehave had applications for teachers, too, from a large part of the more 
important public and private schools of the country, and we have on file in numbered envelopes 
more than 30,000 catalogues and reports of schoolsall instantly available. So when calls come 
we have an enormous storehouse of information to draw upon, and escape the hap-hazard 
work that might otherwise follow the calls that frequently come by telegraph or telephone to 
send a teacher at once. Agency work, if it is careful and faithful, is cumulative. 18 
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THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 


POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 CHICAGO 








MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 
address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth dvenue 


New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRatTT, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 








1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Twentieth Yar THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 
Year Book containing valuable information free. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


offer better opportu- 

HE SOUTH AND WEST siis°!52, 23ite 
teachers than any 

other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full ioformation write toCLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies +e" 














New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col., 533 ay med Bldg. 
Chicago. 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wasb., 313 


Schermerhorn yo tem ste ney, \soun eee 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | JoHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 


Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
ookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimron Bk. 




















rheumatism.”’ 


Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN BLDG. Drs Mores, Iowa. 





THE BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVENUE : BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK! 


A Supplementary Reader for School and Home! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


OR 
What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill have done for the World 


A New Edition, judiciously illustrated, and paragraphically cover 
ing the space between Hero’s Eolipile, 130 years B. C.,and the most 
Palatial Train drawn by the Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is now 
offered to the Public. . 


Cloth bound, by mail, 75c. rie ag! cover, 30c. Address the 
Author, Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’— PRESIDENT 
ELIoT, HARVARD. 


** I sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.”’"— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF VA. 


“1 have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.’’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. 

‘fT hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
great importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 
tion.” — U. S. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS. 


“I only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many 
,opular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’’— ARCHBISHOP 
Peecawn, Sr. PAUL. 


**It is cRock full of information from title to finis.”"— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT GREENWOOD. 

** I wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 
California.’’— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 

*“* There is more boiled down information in it on certain lines, and 
on unusual lines, than in any book I know.’’— PRINCIPAL BRAGDON, 
LASELL SEMINARY. 

‘“‘The book is evidently one of unusual interest.” 
FULTON, U. OF MISs. 


** You have opened up a new field in education.” 
TENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 


— CHANCELOR 
STATE SUPERIN- 


** Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 
times; they instinctively like anything that moves.’’— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 

**T most warmly congratulate you in your success in getting us up 
such a treasure of a book. The style is admirable, and lends a charm 
to the valuable facts presented.’’— SUPERINTENDENT J. FAIRBANKS, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 





‘CHILD STUDY OF THE 





CLASSICS 


Tales from Mythology 


Flower Tales — Star Tales — Sea Tales 
By GRACE ADELE PIERCE 


It has been feared in an extremely practical age that 
the practical side of the child’s nature would be cultivated 
at the expense of the imaginative. In this book the aim is 
to awaken the imaginative faculty by introducing to the 
child mind, in their simplest and most natural light, the 
familiar characters of ancient mythology. The story of 
the trembling Naiad, the dancing Pan, and the piping 
Satyr are told in an interesting way so as to awaken the 
inner sight, to bring the child closer to Nature. 

Boards 


Illustrated Price, 40 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, = BOSTON 











Fishing and Hunting. All along Shore. 


Southeast New Hampshire. 
Central Massachusetts. 


England Scenery, 
New England Lakes. 
Mountains of New England. 











DESCRIPTIVE OF 


New England Scenery and Summer Resorts | 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS 


The Valley of the Connecticut and Northern Vermont. 
Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley. 

Merrimac Valley. 

Lake Memphremagog and About There. 


Excursion and Summer Hotel Book. 
Any one of the above Publications sent on receipt of Two Cents in Stamps. 


A COLORED BIRD’S-EYE VIEW | 


From Mt. Washington or a Colored Bird’s-Eye View of Lake Winnipesaukee. 
Either of the above will be sent on receipt of SIX CENTS IN STAMPS. 


PORTFOLIOS 


A Series of Beautiful Half-tone Reproductions of Photographs taken expressly for these works, illustrating New 
have been published under the following titles : 


Picturesque New England (Historic — Miscellaneous.) 
The Charles River to the Hudson. 
Size of Illustrations 4 x 6 Inches 
WILL BE MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF SIX CENTS FOR EACH BOOK 


Address: Passenger Department Boston & Maine R. R., Boston, Mass. 


Boston ck& Maine RR. RR. 


| 
| 
SUMMER PUBLICATIONS | 


Among the Mountains. Lakes and Streams. 


Southwest New Hampshire. || 
Lake Sunapee. 


The Monadnock Region. | 
Free. 





Rivers of New England, 
Seashore of New England. 














| 
D. J. FLANDERS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. | 
n 


WINSHIP WE HAVE unequaled facilities for placing teachers i 





TEACHERS’ 
A G E N C Y WM. F. JARVIS 








every part of the country 
29-4 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


TELEPHONE, HAYMARKET, 1203. 


ALVIN F. PEASE 

















